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Sign of a 


Good Host 


ws you treat your guests to the smooth, OLD TAYLO 


mellow perfection of OLD TAYLOR, —— 

you distinguish yourself as a master in the 
art of good living. For here is a bourbon 
that does honor to the traditions of c'd 
Kentucky...a richer, more flavorful bourbon 
that millions accept as the sign of a good 
host. Pour OLD TAYLOR with pride. It’s 
the hallmark of hospitality everywhere. 


The Old Taylor Distillery Co., Frankfort, Ky. 


Gbyuid putd ud Drew OA Taylor 


© NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP., 1951 KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY :- 100 PROOF 














“Redistributing the wealth” 


= sharing the poverty 


A farmer has two fields—one rocky and barren, 
one of rich black loam. 

Does he dig up the rich loam and scatter it over 
the rocks? That is “redistributing the wealth’, 
which our social reformers demand. Same thing 
as Marx’s idea: “From each according to his 
abilities; to each according to his needs.” 

But only a fool for a farmer would do that, 
because then he’d have two poor fields, and 


no good one. 





The wise farmer (and wise reformer and labor 
leader and Government official) lets the rich field 
grow and prosper and produce; and he plows 
and fertilizes and limes and works the poor 
field until it produces, too. 

Then the farmer has two good fields from 
which everyone benefits—instead of two poor 
fields, with which everyone starves. 

Some of our “tax experts” might take a look 
at Nature. She seems to have the answers—and 
in Nature they work. 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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More reserves of iron ore. This 
grinding mill is part of Allis- 
Chalmers’ wide range of reduction 
machinery for processing low-grade 
ores, such as taconite, to extend the 
nation’s iron reserves. 


Saat at Bae we ik. 


More air for blast furnaces. | 
pendable Allis-Chalmers turbo- 
blowers supply blast furnaces with 
huge volumes of air at low cost. 
Takes 314 tons of air to make a ton 
of iron from ore! 


More power for rolling mills. 
Giant Allis-Chalmers motors and 
control devices drive the rolls that 
turn out steel bars, rods, plates and 
sheets. Smaller motors are used 
through every step of metal working. 


PROSPER POWER! 


America’s strength, 


prosperity and good 
living have been paced 
by rapidly expanding 
generation and utilization 
of electric power. 





ore LOOKING At “pigs” of iron. They’re 
the building blocks of modern good living. 

They’re turned into steel for your plumbing 
and heating systems... for your refrigerator, 
toaster, radio and television set . . . for literally 
millions of home, industrial and defense products. 


From mine to rolling mill to assembly plant, 
Allis-Chalmers machines and equipment speed 
steel on its way to you. 

Allis-Chalmers bulldozers clean up the pits 
. . . Allis-Chalmers crushers and screens reduce 
and classify the ore . . . Allis-Chalmers blowers 
help make the raw steel . . . Allis-Chalmers 
rolling mill motors and control help convert it 
into finished stock. 


Today, there’s hardly a manufactured prod- 
uct of metal, wood, plastics or textiles that isn’t 
brought to you with the aid of Allis-Chalmers 
industrial machinery! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


ALLIS- CHALMERS “> 


Machinery that Aids all Industry— 


Furthers American Good Living! 




















Royal visitor. The big Royal Canadian 
Air Force plane arrived over a Wash- 
ington airport at 3:57 p. m At 4:03 
its wheels touched down, and President 
Truman, waiting nearby with his family, 
started for the landing ramp. 

“Hey, come back here, Dad,” called 
his daughter, Margaret. 

Then out of the plane stepped Prin- 
cess Elizabeth of England, and her hus- 
band, the Duke of Edinburgh. 

“It is wonderful to be here, Mr. Presi- 
dent,” smiled the Princess. 

“Welcome to the United States, your 
Royal Highness,” the President replied. 

In that manner started the first U.S. 
visit of English royalty since 1939, when 
the Princess’s parents, King George VI 
and his Queen, were here . . . The 
schedule then included a hot-dog picnic 
on the grounds of the Roosevelt home at 
Hyde Park, N. Y. .. . But there was no 
room for anything so casual and relaxing 
in the 45 crowded hours the 25-year-old 
Princess spent in Washington. 


Business trip. Royal visits are anything 
but care-free pleasure trips . . . They 
are a time for work The Princess 
and her husband were in the U.S. not to 
see but to be seen, to go on display as 
living svmbols of the British Empire. . . 
This was a colorful, ceremonious and 
charming affair—but it was a_ business 
trip geared to a timetable that clicked 
off events with clock-like precision. 
Everything was arranged days and 
weeks in advance . . . The schedule 
included one parade, one Biair House 
luncheon, two state dinners, two infor- 
mal receptions, two formal receptions, 
visits to the Mt. Vernon home of George 
Washington, to the tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier, the Library of Congress, the 
Supreme Court, the U.S. Capitol and 
the White House, in that order 
It was a program that would have left 
the average American tourist foot-weary 
and gasping. 








Impressions. A half-million people— 
big crowd for parade-worn Washington 
—jammed the streets to get a glimpse of 
Princess Elizabeth and her husband .. . 
No two saw the event in the same 
way ... A reporter, walking through 
the crowd, listening instead of looking, 
could hear curious spectators put into 
words their impressions of the attractive 
young couple. 

Said a soldier: 
pictures.” 

Said his date: “Smaller, too.” 

Said an elderly man, as the Duke rode 
by: “There’s the King.” 

Said a woman, standing on tiptoe to 
get a peek: “Poor dear, I'll bet she’s 
tired . . . My feet are killing me.” 

Said a middle-aged housewife: “What 
do you make of all this?” 

Replied her husband: 
. . . promotion.” 

Said a young girl: “Now, isn’t that a 
shame? . . . They don’t even let her ride 
in the same car with her husband.” 

Said a photographer: “I think she’s 
shy . . . but she sure isn’t nervous.” 

Said a British correspondent who has 
been stationed in Washington for years: 
“She looks terribly English.” 

And a fellow Englishman answered: 
“We want her to look that way ... We 
don’t want her to look like Rita Hay- 
worth, you know.” 


“She’s prettier than her 


“Advertising 


Royal gifts. Washington newspaper- 
women presented the Princess with an 
Indian war bonnet for her son and a doll 
for her daughter . . . People in Colorado 
sent her a square-dancing costume. 

The royal couple brought with them 
traditional gifts for the President .. . 
From Princess Elizabeth was a pair ot 
English candelabra, made in 1760 
Her father, the King, sent a delicately 
etched wall mirror, done by English 
craftsmen in 1726. 

Mr. Truman gave the Princess a pic- 
ture of himself in a silver frame. 
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It Takes 500 Tons 
of Equipment for Just 
One Telephone Exchange 


Five hundred tons of equip- 
ment and 62,000 man-hours of 
work are needed to install just 
one 10,000-line Dial Telephone 
Exchange. 


Here’s the story of months of 
work condensed into two minutes 
of reading time. (Bear with us, 
please, if several of the words get 
technical.) 


There are 1800 crossbar 
switches, 4000 multi-contact re- 
lays and 65,000 conventional 
relays. These automatic switch- 
ing mechanisms open or close 
millions of telephone circuit 
paths. 


SR 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ON 


Eighty miles of cable are needed 
to connect all this apparatus. 
There are 2,600,000 soldered con- 
nections, each one a careful hand 
operation. 

All that is for only one Tele- 
phone Exchange to serve one 
community. At present-day 
prices, the cost runs to $1,500,000. 

The money for these new facil- 
ities must come largely from in- 
vestors who are willing to put 
their savings in the business. 

Only through reasonable earn- 
ings can the telephone company 
attract the new money that is 
needed to do the job. 
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cicapie THEIR BEDS / 


TERS FR 
INSTEAD OF DREDGES , THE MODERN 


OYSTER BOAT USES A GIANT “VACUUM CLEANER’ 
IN AN HOUR, IT PULLS UP FROM THE BOTTOM 
AS MUCH AS 1000 BUSHELS: OF OYSTERS WITH 
ONLY HALF AS MUCH EFFORT FOR THE CREW. 
IMPORTANT IN THE OPERATION OF THE DIESEL 
ENGINE. THAT DEVELOPS THIS TREMENDOUS 
SUCTION IS A SPECIAL COUPLING DEVICE 
FROM B-W'S MORSE CHAIN. 








GEARS FOR THE MILLS 
OF ANCIENT ROME! 


2 CLEARS AN ACRE AN Hou 


THE FIRST KNOWN GEARS WERE CRUDE WOODEN WHEELS { # ere 
WITH TEETH THAT MESHED. THEY WERE USED ABOUT aay? “ A 

20 B.C. IN SOME OF THE WATER-DRIVEN FLOUR MILLS | \S==i ; TR 
OF ROME. WITH THEM POWER WAS FORTHE FIRST wee EVERYTHING THAT GROWS GOES. WHIRLING WEDGES OF 
TIME TRANSFERRED AROUND A CORNER. TODAY, ; ee MOW DOWN 8-INCH TREES — AND CHEW THEM To SHREDS. A SPECA 
MILLIONS OF PRECISION METAL GEARS ARE MADE %, MECHANISM FROM B-W’S ROCKFORD CLUTCH APPLIES AND REGULATE 


IN THE 6-FOOT PATH OF THIS LAND-CLEARING I 


THE TREMENDOUS ENGINE POWER NEEDED FOR SUCH FAST, 


EACH YEAR FOR AMERICA'S MOTORCARS By B-w’S 
THOROUGH MOWING. 


DETROIT GEAR AND WARNER GEAR DIVISIONS. 


wacszenmcesry BOKC-WAKNER 











GIVING OVSTER HOISTERS A BIG 
'B00ST... MAKING REFRIGERATORS 
DULL ON THEIR OWN COATS...FEEDING 
EL TO THE FLYING FIREPOTS / 


MANY WAYS B-WSKILL AND INGENUITY TOUCH THE 
FE OF ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY ® 


b2 EXAMPLE : 19 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTORCARS CONTAIN 
ENTIAL PARTS BY BORG-WARNER . EVERY COMMERCIAL PLANE 
DMANY SHIPS AFLOAT HAVE ABOARD VITAL B-W EQUIPMENT. 
UTOF 10 FARMS SPEED FOOD PRODUCTION WITH B-W 
UIPPED MACHINES. AND MILLIONS ENJOY THE OUTSTANDING 
VANTAGES OF B-W HOME EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES. 


“ry, 
~~ “er aR5, 


FINISH ON FAMOUS B-W NORGE 

REFRIGERATORS STARTS WITHA 

SPRAY OF ELECTRICALLY CHARGED PAINT. re 
A5 DOORS AND PANELS MOVE PAST THE SPRAY, =“ 
PAINT PARTICLES ARE DRAWN MAGNETICALLY To 

THE BARE METAL. THEY ARRANGE THEMSELVES INA 
SMOOTH, EVEN COAT TO PROVIDE A PERFECT BASE 

FOR THE LUSTROUS SURFACE ENAMEL. 


KILLER-JET 
[STRIKES BY NIGHT! 


THEF3D IS NEVER IN THE DARK. EQUIPPED 
WITHTHE LATEST RADAR EQUIPMENT, THIS 
NEWEST NAVY FIGHTER WILL LOCATE 
AND DESTROY ENEMY PLANES IN PITCH 
BLACKNESS — EVEN 8 MILES UP. 

ATA TOUCH OF THE THROTTLE, TWO 
PRESSURE-LOADED PUMPS FROM 

B-W’S PESCO INSTANTLY POUR ON THE 

FUEL TO KICK UP THE SPEED To 
5KY-SCORCHING LEVELS. 








PRODUCTION 


g DISTANCE 
ng TNE sTOPs / 


t 
Erne 
OMGerwe A CAR CAN CRUISE 


42% FARTHER EVERY TIME 
THE ENGINE TURNS — WHEN IT IS 
EQUIPPED WITH AN AUTOMATIC OVERDRIVE, 
PRODUCED FOR LEADING MOTORCAR MAKERS 
BY B-W’S WARNER GEAR. THAT MEANS 
YOU SAVE GAS. UP TO 3 MILES 
IN EVERY 10 ARE “FREES 





These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG 

WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * FRANKLIN STEEL * INGERSOLL PRODUCTS °¢ 

INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS * MECHANICS 

UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION « 
WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER G!'\ + WWARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 











1 Parent 


“Ever have nightmares? 


“I don’t, often. But I sure had one last 
night! Wasn’t my usual one, being chased 
by a lion and falling off a cliff. In this 
dream it was Election Day. I was at the 
polls, kidding with some of the boys I 
knew ... but they weren’t kidding back. 
They looked sort of worried or scared 
or something. 


“Anyway, I got my ballot, stepped into 
the voting booth and pulled the curtain. 
I wet the end of the pencil ... to make my 
X’s big and black. Then the nightmare 
part began. 


“A tough-looking soldier stepped into 
the booth. He put his finger on the ballot 
and said, ‘Put your X THERE! And THERE 
... and THERE...’ None of the names I’d 
picked, either. He had a big black gun 
pointing right at me. 


“That was last night. Today, all day, I’ve 
been thinking about it. I’d known that 
was how some elections got settled in 
other places. But it never occurred to me 
before how lucky I was to be a citizen of 
this country. Here I vote according to my 
conscience, not a gun. And I do other 
things the way I please ... like going to 
church, or picking out my own kind of 
job down at the Republic plant. Try that 
where there’s no freedom! 


“That's it... Freedom! We've got all the 

Freedom in the world. But, 

ae, honestly now, do we really appre- 

ciate it? Do you? I admit I’ve done 

my share of griping ... probably never 
will get over that habit. 


“But, with Freedom-grabbers at work 
here as well as abroad, I want to be sure 
on Election Day that we’re all alone in 
that voting booth. With nobody to tell 
us, ‘Put your X THERE.” No sir!” 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Tr” 


Republic BECAME strong in a strong and 
free America. Republic can REMAIN 
strong only in an America that remains 
strong and free ...an America whose many 
thriving industries have brought the world’s 
highest living standards to her people. And in 
serving Industry, Republic also serves America. 
Take, for example, the Food Processing Industry. 
Here untold millions of pounds of food are 
processed, refrigerated, packed, canned and 
frozen forthe American table. And here Republic’s 
gleaming Enduro Stainless Steel can be found on 
the job .. . in vats, cookers, sterilizers, mixers, 
coolers, to name but a very few... guarding faith- 
fully the food your family eats. 


* * * 


advertisement, write Dept. F, 


faa a full color reprint of this 
Republic Steel, Cleveland 1, Obio } 
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Washington, D. C. 


Newsgrann 


Truce in Korea will not mean peace. A truce can be temporary. 

War, in winter, is hard on the Communists. War, in the spring, can be 
started again after more troops are trained, air forces strengthened. 

Iruce plan leaves the war about where it started. 

U.S. has spent nearly 100,000 casualties, maybe 15 billion dollars, and 

up, temporarily, where it started. Communists spent many more casualties. 

Communists, however, gain great prestige. They stopped powerful U.S. 

U.S. loses much prestige. It has failed to win a war against Chinese. 

Prestige is all-important to fifth-rate Communist countries trying to be- 

first-rate. It strengthens their hold, puts fear in opponents. 











Armament will go ahead after any truce. Troops will stay in Korea. 

Armed forces will continue to build toward 4 million. Draft will go on as 
usual. Rotation will not be altered. Boys won't be home for Christmas. 

Casualties, though, will be ended for time being, with a truce. 

Air Force will get a chance to recoup, to figure what's wrong. 

Korea is the first major war U.S. ever fought and didn't win. 








Eisenhower won't. get a Republican nomination without a bitter fight. 

Ike, right now, is working under Truman. Ike's ties, to date, are with a 
Democratic Administration. Ike's ideas on foreign policy are Truman's. 

Eisenhower's name is associated with Potsdam, the Morgenthau Plan. It is 
tied to postwar U.S. disarmament, to other Democratic policies. 

Ike, ‘campaigning as a Republican, might have his troubles. 

Republicans, itching for a hot campaign, are thinking of that. It is not 
to be easy to nominate Eisenhower as head of the 1952 Republican ticket. 

















Ike, most probably, could have the Democratic nomination. 

A Truman offer of that nomination is likely. It may be made, now. 

Eisenhower, however, thinks of himself as a Republican. On domestic policy 
he talks Republican doctrine, on foreign policy it's more Democratic. 

Ike, either way, holds the key to the 1952 Presidential race. 

It is doubtful if he would accept the Democratic nomination. It's very 
uncertain whether he can win the Republican nomination. He might. 








Mr. Truman, for himself, seems to be blocked. 

If he runs, Democratic leaders in the South will bolt. Truman could not 
win without most of the 128 electoral votes of the South. 

If he doesn't run, he faces trouble naming a successor. 
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; Eisenhower probably will not take it as a Democrat. Fred Vinson, Chief 
Justice, might not be so easy to nominate, as things are going. 

Political revolt in the South is real. In 1948, Mr. Truman lost 39 of the 
South's electoral votes. If he had lost 38 more the election would have gone to 
the House. In 1952, a Truman nomination will bring a Southern revolt that is 
much more carefully planned, much more strongly led than in 1948. 





What it all adds up to at this point in an early race is this: 

Taft is out front for the Republicans, gaining strength as of now. 

Eisenhower could stop Taft but, to do it, he can't be coy. 

Truman will be denied another term any way you look at it. His intent is 
not to run, but, if forced to run, he faces Southern revolt and defeat. 

Truman wants Eisenhower as a Democrat if he can get him. Odds are that he 
cannot. He then wants Vinson, if he can get him. dHe may. 

The only seeming sure thing is that Truman is in the home stretch. 





Senator Harry Byrd, opposing Truman, makes this point: 

All Presidents through Franklin Roosevelt, in 156 years, took from the 
public in taxes 248 billion dollars. Two world wars were in there. 

Harry Truman, in six years, took from the public 260 billion dollars. 

Tax "take" in this single Administration is 12 billions more than in all 
Administrations of the past. By next June 30, the "take" will be up to 320 
billion dollars, or about one third of a trillion. 

Even so, there isn't enough tax money to pay the current bills. 








More U.S. aid is going to be given to Britain. Aid talks are started. 

Britain needs at least 1 billion dollars a year in help if she's to go on 
living in the style to which she's become accustomed. 

Britain has had about 6 billions in aid in poStwar. Britain will get all, 
or most all, of what she asks. Big present question is whether Britain should 
ask for the money, or whether U.S. should ask Britain to take it. 





























Mr. Churchill would rather that U.S. thrust the money on him. It 

Tea 

At home, trends are to continue moderately inflationary. rug 
Money supply is rising. Pay raises are coming, maybe 10 cents an hour. tan 
Strikes, more numerous, may spread before pay is raised. Price rises then will 
U 


follow raises in pay. Rise in prices, however, will be moderate. 





Tax rise is adding pressure to demand for pay rises. Taxes, too, where 
€ 
levied on things people buy, are adding to cost of living. Cost of living, as 





ide 
it goes up, even moderately, adds further to pressure for pay rises. sim 
The same old spiral is turning, more slowly, but still turning. 


It is doubtful that a bear market is starting in stocks. 

Stock yields, in many cases, continue high relative to bonds. Dividend 
payments are not being cut in face of recent declines in profits. 

Profits, probably, have seen the worst for 1951, 1952 and maybe 1955. Tax 
increase, now imposed, is the last in sight. Business volume, slowed in third 
quarter for many companies, is on the way up. Profit margins, squeezed of late, 


















AUD 

can't be squeezed much more without permitted price rises. Class 
, ‘ : Cang 

Crack-up in stock prices isn't likely against that background. Gp 

co 
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It looks smart and it is smart, this 
really portableGray AuDOGRAPH. Most 
tugged dictating. machine, it outdis- 
tances all others in performance. 
Executives find the lightweight 
AupoGRAPH invaluable on trips. And 
field representatives and salesmen dic- 
tate detailed reports while important 
ideas are still fresh in their minds... 
simply soundwrite their thoughts and 


aUSOCRAE 


AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 U.S. cities. See your 
Classified Telephone Directory under “Dictating Machines.” 
Canada: Northern Electric Company, Ltd. Abroad: Westrex 
Corporation (Western Electric Company export affiliate) in 
TRADE MARK “AUDOGRAPH™ REG. U. $. PAT. OFF, 


countries, 


mail the discs back to the home office. 
Result: better and faster reports. 
One lever control makes operation 
simple. No arms to fuss with. Relax, 
think out loud. One flexible plastic disc 
holds over an hour’s dictation .. . can 
be resurfaced for reuse up to 50 times. 


| | NAME 


Dictation is easier — with AUDOGRAPH! 


The Gray Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford 1, Connecticut 
Send me Booklet 11-A- 
“Manpower-—starts with YOU 






Your secretary will appreciate 
AupDOGRAPH, too. Exclusive illumi- 
nated index flashes a red light to warn 
her of approaching corrections; a 
green light for ends of messages. Tone 
control gives full treble-to-bass range. 
Get particulars. Send the coupon today. 
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Ridgway to Get Eisenhower's Job? . . . Snyder Cool 
To Giving British Gold... Franco Balks 


President Truman is preparing to let 
Gen. Dwight Eisenhower step out of 
his job as Supreme Commander in 
Europe by early 1952 so that he can 
respond to the demand of friends that 
he become a receptive candidate for 
the presidential nomination. Mr. Tru- 
man will place no barriers in the 
General’s way. 


~ kk *& 


Gen. Matthew Ridgway, Supreme 
Commander in Japan, is being con- 
sidered at the White House as succes- 
sor to General Eisenhower in Europe. 


x wk * 


The President’s political moves being 
made, and to be made in months just 
ahead, are aimed at stopping Senator 
Robert Taft, candidate for the Re- 
publican presidential nomination. Mr. 
Truman will take Eisenhower, either 
as a Republican or a Democrat, as a 
means of stopping Taft. 


x * * 


Backers of General Eisenhower are 
uncertain about entering the Wiscon- 
sin primary for a popularity test 
against Senator Taft. There is some 
question about the General’s popu- 
larity among German-American vot- 
ers as a result of his early support of 
harsh peace terms for Germany. 


x * * 


General Eisenhower has told friends 
that he sees no alternative to some 
limited trade with the Russians. The 
Eiser’ wer viewpoint and that of 
the -.S. State Department continue 
to be very close on issues of foreign 


policy. 
kk * 


Southern Democrats, skillfully led, 
have President Truman checkmated 
if he should change his mind and seek 
renomination. The power to block 
election of Mr. Truman or another 
Democrat not acceptable to the South 
lies in the hands of political leaders 
of Southern States with 128 electoral 
votes. 
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Whispers 


James Byrnes, Governor. of South 
Carolina, former Senator and former 
Supreme Court Justice, is No. 1 strat- 
egist for Southern Democrats in their 
effort to regain power in the Demo- 
cratic Party. Southerners are de- 
termined to change the rules that 
govern the party even if, in the proc- 
ess, they help to put a Republican in 
the White House after 1952. 


x k * 


White House sources say that Presi- 
dent Truman will demand his whole 
“Fair Deal’ from Congress when it 
comes back next January. The Presi- 
dent is pictured as unwilling to back 
up on any issue, from state medicine 
to federal policing of civil rights, even 
if he knows that Congress will balk 
at it all. 


xk 


Frank McKinney, new Chairman of 
the Democratic Party, figures that 
he’s taken the issue of tax fixing out 
of the 1952 political campaign by get- 
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at Bases Deal 


ting the President to propose that top 
tax collectors be put under Ciyj] 
Service. The trouble is tha’ Congress 
doesn’t intend to let up on its investj- 
gation of what’s been going on. 


K SEO 


The White House is cool to hints 
from Great Britain that Mr. Tru. 
man should take the initiative in pro- 
posing a new program of aid to the 
British. The President believes that 
Prime Minister Churchill should take 
the initiative in asking. 


x * * 


John Snyder, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, remains unimpressed with the 
idea of giving the British part of the 
U.S. gold out of the stockpile at Fort 
Knox. This idea, sponsored by Brit- 
ish sources, is being revived again. 


* * ® 


Winston Churchill is to find Presi- 
dent Truman wary of any grand plan 
to try to do business with Joseph Sta- 
lin. Mr. Truman does not forget the 
burning he got at Potsdam when do- 
ing business with the Russians. 


x kek * 


Lord Louis Mountbatten is being put 
forward by Britain’s Churchill as 
candidate for supreme command in 
the Mediterranean area. The idea is 
that Lord Mountbatten has the glam- 
our and good looks that would make 
his selection more popular than that 
of some less well-known American. 


x *k * 


Senator Tom Connally is assuring 
friends in Texas that he can block the 
nomination of Gen. Mark Clark 4 
Ambassador to the Vatican. 


x k *& 


Spain’s dictator, Francisco Franco, i 
jolting his friends in U.S. by balking 
at a proposal of U.S. air bases i 
Spain in exchange for financial and 
military aid. U.S. military officials 
are unwilling to pour arms into Spaif 
unless given some rights there. 
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more THERMS on the 


for defense...for your well-being 


OU may never see them at work, but huge machines 

like these are helping America live better and produce 
more than would otherwise be possible. Those shown are 
the biggest and latest type Cooper-Bessemer gas engine 
compressor units, powering a major Cross-country gas 
Pipe line. 

These and other gas line power units run on the same 
gas they push through the lines. So, the more efficiently 
they operate, the more gas the lines can deliver—the more 
BTU’s there are to put to work! Small matter? Listen! 


First, let’s avoid astronomical figures. 100,000 BTU’s 
equals 1 therm. On a typical cross-country gas line, these 
latest Cooper-Bessemer units can save 84,000 therms a day 
compared with the best gas engines of only 5 or 6 years 
ago. In a year’s time enough gas would be saved to heat 
16,000 average homes! It’s also enough gas to help turn 
out a whale of a lot of defense production. 


A series of recent Cooper-Bessemer developments has 


DIESELS GAS ENGINES «GAS DIESELS * ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS ¢ HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 


Another Example 
of 
Lfficient Power 


at Lower Cost 


way... 


made such efficiency possible—efficiency that other type 
prime movers can’t even approach. It’s a typical outcome 
of the development work that goes on all the time at 
Cooper-Bessemer—another reason why you should check 
on the new things being done by one of America’s oldest 
engine builders. 









The 
Cooper-Bessemer 


GROVE CITY, PA. 





MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 


New York e Chicago e Washington e San Francisco @ Los Angeles 
@ Houston e Dallas e Odessa e Seattle e Tulsa @ St. Louis e Gloucester 
e New Orleans e Shreveport 







| HOTEL STATLER 
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We used to sleigh to Grandpa’s farm to spend a grand 

e Thanksgiving with Dad and Mom and all the kids— 
we really called it living! And so this year in gratitude 
our Grandfolks got a rest . . . we took them to the 
Statler where you really are a guest! 





2 The Statler keeps Thanksgiving in a good old family 

e style—with turkey whole or by the plate, and 
goodies by the pile! And talk of cooking dinners, man, 
the Statler chef’s an ace! He sets the finest table found 
this side of Grandpa’s place! 









oO 

















— 


When Grandma saw her Statler bath she beamed and 





e said, “My land! There’s loads of water pipin’ hot—I’ll 
bet it feels just grand! The towels are so snowy white; 
the soap’s stacked up in heaps... wish I could take a 
room like this back to the farm for keeps!” 





And Grandpa said, “The Statler boys have done a 

4, dandy chore! They’ve made us up a comfy bed—eight 
hundred springs and more! There’s no room in the city 
where I’d rather hit the hay . . . a quiet sleepin’ room 
by night .. . a livin’ room by day!” 











Now, thanks to Hotel Statler, both our Grandfolks will 
e remember that festive friendly week end—the last one 
in November. They saw the sights that good folks like 
—so very close at hand. Said Grandpa, “A convenient 
place” . 


. said Grandma, “Simply grand!” 
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STATLER 
HOTELS 
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STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK + BOSTON «+ BUFFALO «+ DETROIT 
CLEVELAND ~~ _ ST. LOUIS WASHINGTON 
STATLER-OPERATED: HOTEL WILLIAM PENN + PITTSBURGH 
* 
ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER + LOS ANGELES 
(NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION © READY FOR OCCUPANCY 1952) 
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WILL PAY GO UP | 





TO OFFSET TAX RISE? 


‘Yes’ for Lower Brackets, ‘No’ for Upper 


The race is on again between 
taxes and pay checks. Taxes are 
ahead right now. You've just 
had a pay cut. 

The amount withheld from 
salaries is up. So are many prices 
because of the tax rise. Pressure 
for pay increases to offset the cut 
is to follow. 

The question: How much of a 
raise does it take to keep even? 


Almost everyone who works for a 
salary or wage is taking a pay cut 
right now. The cut comes through a 
tise in taxes withheld from the pay 
envelope. 

At the same time, many prices are 
higher than they were a few days ago. 
The rise in price came from an increase 
in the excise tax that the Federal Gov- 
emment attaches to a long list of goods. 

Pay increases are going to be de- 
manded to offset these increases in tax. 
Unions will demand more than enough 
to cover tax and price rises. Salaried 
persons will expect raises to keep them 
up with the procession. 

The race, in other words, is on again 
between taxes, taking more from in- 
comes, and taxpayers, trying to get ahead 
of the tax collector. 

Losers in the race, most often, are 
those individuals outside the lower 
brackets of income. Winners, most often, 
we Wage earners in strong unions. 

At the moment, the tax collector is 
the one who is farthest ahead. He is tak- 
ing his bite right now, before taxpayers 
can boost their incomes. If incomes are 
increased, then the tax collector will 
take a bigger bite out of the bigger in- 
come. The higher the income, the big- 
ger the pay raise that will be needed. 

At $10,000 of taxable income, the 
Government gets about $2 out of every 
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$5 raise. At $15,000 of taxable income, 
the federal tax collector gets about half 
of any pay increase. At $25,000, the tax 
collector takes $2 out of $3 of a raise 
in pay. At $50,000, the collector takes 
$3 out of $4. 

For the well-to-do taxpayer, trying 
to keep ahead of the rise in cost of 
living, the race becomes difficult if not 
impossible. Many have been left be- 
hind, with little hope of being able to 
catch up. 

If you are single and make more than 
$150 a week, the chances are that you 
have fallen behind in the race that 
started in June, 1950. If you are a fam- 
ily man and making more than $200 a 
week, you've probably slipped. 

The reason is, in part, that the tax col- 
lector and the Government’s salary con- 
troller are ganging up on the person who 
makes more than the ordinary worker. 

The tax collector takes a proportion- 
ately bigger and bigger chunk out of in- 


come as the salary rises. Then the salary 
controller refuses to pay any heed to 
the income tax “take” in fixing rules 
to govern the size of permitted raises. 
To make up for tax increases in the 
high brackets requires bigger raises in 
pay than the Government allows. Effect 
is to apply a real squeeze to persons of 
larger income. 

Since war started in Korea, taxes 
have been increased twice. Living costs, 
in the same period, have risen by nearly 
10 per cent. A rise in taxes always is 
followed by demands for higher wages. 
A wage increase adds further to costs of 
goods. Added costs of goods, in turn, 
mean further increases in cost of living. 
Higher living costs lead automatically 
to new demands for wage _ increases, 
which add to business costs, which run 
prices up again and set off more demands 
for pay raises. 

Where you stand in this continuing 
race between higher taxes and higher 





























—Reproduced by permission. Copr. 1951 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 
ce . 
We also think there should be an escalator clause to meet any cost-of- 
living increase that may result from the granting of our wage demands’ 
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prices can be seen in the table on this 
and the following page. 

At $50 a week, the pay cut now 
being made is small. A single man at 
this pay level finds that his employer 
deducts an extra 70 cents a week for 
taxes. This same worker, however, 
needs $2.67 a week more now than he 
needed in June, 1950, just to offset the 
effect of tax increases since that time. 
He should have had a raise of $8.15 a 
week to keep taxes and living costs 
combined from putting a squeeze on his 
standard of living. 

A family of four pays no tax on $50 
a week, even after the latest increase 
in rates, because of personal exemptions. 
To offset the increased cost of living, 
however, this family needs $5.81 cents 
a week above what it was getting just 
before Korea. 

At $75 a week, a single man is get- 
ting a pay cut of $1.20 a week, a family 
of four a cut of 40 cents. But that under- 
states what has happened at this pay 
level since Korea. A bachelor who was 
earning $75 a week 17 months ago 
needs $87.69 now to hold his own with 
increases in taxes and living costs. A 
family that got $75 a week in June, 1950, 
needs $85.46, or a $10.46 raise. 

At $100 a week, the squeeze is a 
little tighter, but there still are a lot of 
people at this level who are holding 
their own with prices and taxes. If a 
bachelor earned $100 a week in June, 
1950, he needs to earn $118.04 a week 
now to keep up. A family of four has a 
smaller tax increase, and can do as well 
on $114.87 now as it did on $100 just 
before Korea. 

Among people with higher incomes, 
it becomes progressively more difficult 
to stay ahead of the race. 

At $150 a week, in months just be- 
fore Korea, a single man could live just 
as well as he can live now on $179.81 a 
week. His pay raise, in other words, must 
have been just under 20 per cent. It 
is not every worker who has _ been 
able to add a fifth to his income in 
the last 17 months. A man with a 
wife and two children needs $174.25 
a week now to equal the $150 he was 
getting in June, 1950. That’s an in- 
crease of 16.2 per cent. 

At $200 a week, the chances of a 
taxpayers keeping up with the rise in 
taxes and living costs begin to grow 
slim. A single man who made that salary 
17 se ago needs $244.81 a week 
now, or 22 per cent more. He must have 
an extra ee a week, or a pay raise of 
nearly 10 per cent, just to offset the two 
tax increases that have been loaded on 
his salary since Korea. A family man, 
just to pay his extra tax, needs $10.75 
a week on top of the $200 he was get- 
ting 17 months ago. Add in the hike in 
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Raises Needed to Keep inf 


SINGLE, NO DEPENDENTS i 


Weekly Pay Weekly Pay Needed 
Just Before In 1952 


Korea To Cover Tax Rise 


Weekly Pay Needed 
In 1952 to Cover 
Tax and 
Living-Cost Rises 


—pP $52.67 oe $58.15 

St 2 

$79.54 —> $87.69 

$106.67 ——> $118.04 

$150 —> $6200 — > $179.81 
a 

$200 —pP $219.06 — > $244.81 

$278.48 ——> $314.35 

$733.04 

$1,201.40 


$1,779.48 





























Rnemakee in the Chicago News 


‘GETTING IT COMING AND GOING’ 
U. S$. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


—Morris in the Savannah Morning News 
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Weekly Pay Needed 
In 1952 to Cover 
Tax and 
Living-Cost Rises 


Weekly Pay Needed 
In 1952 


To Cover Tax Rise 


Weekly Pay 
Just Before 
Korea 
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$50 — p> $50.00 $55.81 


$75 — 


$100 


$76.71 $85.46 


$114.87 


| 


$103.52 


$174.25 
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$150 $157.26 


$233.50 


| 
| 


$200 $210.75 


{ 
{ 


$250 $294.23 


$500 $551.23 $622.58 


| 
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$750 $880.56 $1,020.17 


$1,000 ——> $1,257.96 $1,457.33 
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—Little in the Nashville Tennessean 


‘PRICE OF BEEF NOTWITHSTANDING‘ 


= A 
—Talburt for Scripps-Howard 


‘HAS ANYBODY GOT A FIG LEAF?’ 
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his cost of living, and he must have a 
salary of $233.50 now to keep up. 

At higher levels of income, the aver- 
age salaried man finds that he hasn’t 
much chance of staying up with the tax- 
price parade. 

If a single man got $250 a week just 
before Korea, he needs $314 now to live 
as well. His employer, in: other words, 
must have come through with raises 
totaling 26 per cent. Out of every $5 
raise he gets, the Government lays claim 
to a little over $2. A man with a wife 
and two children needs $294 a week now 
to buy as much as he could buy with 
$250 just 17 months ago. 

A $500-a-week bachelor, pre-Korea, 
has slipped unless his pay is up by 47 per 
cent, to $733 a week. Taxes take $2 out 
of $3 of his pay increases. A family of 
four needs $622, or an increase of 24.5, 
to equal the $500-a-week salary it got 
before Korea. 

For a bachelor, it takes $1,779 a week 
to equal $1,000 a week of pre-Korea 
pay. Increases in salary are worth only 
about 25 cents on the dollar to him. 
The Government takes the remaining 
75 cents. So pay raises, to offset tax raises, 
must be on about a 4-to-1 ratio—that is, 
$4 in increased pay to cover $1 in in- 
creased taxes. The ratio for married peo- 
ple at this income level is about 3 to 1. 

At the very top of the scale—taxable 
income above $200,000 a year for single 
people, above $400,000 a year for mar- 
ried people—pay raises are worth only 
8 cents on the dollar. That is the prac- 
tical effect of tax rates that take 92 per 
cent of each additional dollar of income. 

Many employers decided long ago 
that the cost of keeping highly paid ex- 
ecutives ahead of the tax collector was 
prohibitive. Pressure is on for pensions, 
expense accounts and other tax-free 
benefits. 

What’s under way is a process of 
leveling incomes through taxation. The 
day when a man could hope to set aside 
enough of his salary to build up an 
estate of large size is gone, maybe for- 
ever. As matters now stand, the more 
money a man makes, the more time he 
works for the Government and the less 
time for himself and his family. 

The leveling process has come a long 
way in the brief period since Korea. A 
comparison with earlier years, say the 
period just before World War II, pro- 
duces figures that look almost fantastic. 
A few people at the top find that they 
have lost ground unless they make eight 
times as much as they made in 1939. 

There will be pressure for more taxes, 
more leveling, in 1952. That idea may 
be hard to sell. Many members of Con- 
gress believe that taxes already are ap- 
proaching the point of diminishing re- 
turns. 
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As taxes go up again, tax- 
payers get a chance to see how 
tax collection sometimes worked 
in action. 

There are signs that taxing 
machinery was being turned into 
a racket. Bribery of some tax col- 
lectors is charged. Testimony in 
Congress points to shakedown 
of taxpayers by tax collectors. 
Favors went to some. 

Exposure of tax rackets is 
bringing demand for change, 
promise that tax collection will 
be taken from politics. 


Spare-time work of federal tax col- 
lectors is catching the eve. In the 
searching light of inquiries, quite a 
few collectors are quitting, some not 
voluntarily. The net result is that 
President Truman decided to ask 
Congress to put them under Civil 
Service. 

A few of the revealing incidents that 
have lighted up the inquiries are de- 
picted here. They are culled from official 


WAYS OF THE TAX FIXER 


Testimony on How ‘Right People’ Can Be Aided 


porting offenders for prosecution 
equal treatment to all taxpayers 


citizen to report their own taxable income. 


records and tend to point up the present 
situation, showing how taxpayers have 
been used by collectors. 

Tax laws are complicated, technical. 
So is tax collection. 
law and accountancy is needed. 

Several tax collectors said they knew 
nothing about taxes when they got their 
jobs. One was a real estate man. He 
went to a special tax school for six weeks. 
Another was a lawyer and had no in- 
tention of giving up his private prac- 
tice. Still another thought of the work 
as a public-relations job. 

Each of the men thought of the job 
as enhancing his outside business pros- 
pects. It did. Soon one of them was 
doing business with taxpayers in_ his 
area with a firm that started from noth- 
ing and began grossing | million do.tars 
a year. The lawyer boosted his practice 
from $17,000 a year to from $30,000 to 
$40,000 a year. The third man raised his 
income to as high as $135,000 a vear. 

They were giving two or three hours 
a day to their work as collectors. They 
saw callers, got jobs for friends, dabbled 
in politics, helped to fix up loans. When 
they ran into tax matters they did not 
understand, they called in an expert 
Civil Service employe who did. 

One of them spent most of his day- 
light hours at home, at his two clubs, at 


Much knowledge of 





sporting events. Another simply calle 
his office by telephone on some cays, 4 
third often went to race tracks and base. 
ball games to check up on his employes, 
But all said the efficiency of their offices 
rated high. & 


Men in trouble over taxes 
special target for tax schemes. 

The name of one tax collector was 
used in an insurance sales scheme. Firms 
having trouble with taxes would get a call 
from a salesman who seemed to know 
about their tax troubles. The agent would 
use the name of the tax collector. One 
witness said the agent called the’ cdl. 
lector his partner. There was a_ hope 
that tax troubles could be smoothed out 
if insurance went to the right firm. 

In the aftermath, there were charges 
that the insurance man was. splitting 
fees with the tax collector—that the ta 
collector secretly paid a claim that was 
being made against the insurance man 
in order to keep the charges from being 
made public in court. 

But there were denials on every side. 
The insurance man and the tax collector 
said the money paid to the tax collector 
went to him as legal fees. & 


were a 


One collector failed to report $32,834 
in taxable income over a four-year pe- 
riod. He had many lucrative outside 
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jobs in addition to. being collector, was 
interested in a vending-machine com- 
pany. He said the errors in his tax re- 
turns were not caught because they got 
in the wrong stack by mistake and came 
to his own office instead of going through 
the regular routine that would have 
caused them to be audited. 

Testimony said that some of the vend- 
ing machines from his company had 
gone to a big-time gambler. The collector 
said this had been done behind his back; 
that he did not know about it. 


Another tax collector had large ex- 
penses on his outside income. 

In 1947, his tax return showed $36,- 
783 as coming from his law business. 
But he had hotel bills, travel expenses 
and entertainment amounting almost 
to $8,000. In 1948, his income from the 
law business was $30,867. This time, he 
charged off $2,604 for meals, added in 
hotel, travel and entertainment and 
brought his total expenses to $8,763. By 
1949, his return showed $37,406 from 
his law practice with expenses of $10,- 
986. That year he had spent $4,681 for 
entertainment. 

His return gave no list of clients. One 
investigator remarked that, although the 
man ran a law office, he listed no item 
for buying law books. & 


One tax collector was confused about 
his income. He said he had won $2,500 
on the Kentucky Derby but the horse 
he said he won on was not running the 
year he named. 

Again, he said he made $48,000 in 
1948, but could not remember how. 

Investigators digging into his stories 
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said they found a link between the col- 
lector and an insurance man who claimed 
to be a tax expert and collected big fees 
from firms that were having tax troubles. 
Investigators said the fees were split with 
the collector. & 


A taxpayer was in trouble. He owed 
$142,000 in back taxes. 

Two strangers showed up at his office. 
They knew about his tax problem, said 
they came from the tax collector. One 
said he was a tax expert and could work 
out a compromise, that the tax collector 
had sent them. But they would have to 
have $10,000 to compromise the mat- 
ter. They said they could shave the tax 
liability to $40,000. 

The taxpayer called the tax collector 
and asked about the men. He was told 
that they were all right, that it was all 
right to give the money to them. He was 
told that one of them was the brother of 
a man who was going to be the next 
chief of the federal tax service. 

The taxpayer gave the men a check 
for $5,000. Ten days later one of the 
men was back. He said he had been to 
Washington and everything looked fa- 
vorable for the settlement. He wanted 
the other $5,000. Again, the tax collector 
said it was all right to pay him. 

But the taxpayer heard nothing about 
the compromise, although no lien was 
levied against his property. The so-called 
tax expert said it would take time. The 
matter dragged on. In the end, the tax 
collector got into trouble and the lien 
was levied against the taxpayers prop- 
erty. All the collector had done had been 
to lift the case out of the files, which 
delayed routine procedures. 
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LP covering up their own taxes. 


The taxpayer had to pay his taxes. 
He was simply out $10,000. @ 


A big-time gambler had $2,230,734 of 
tax claims against him. He also faced a 
prison sentence for tax evasion. 

Then the sentence was set aside and 
the case was sidetracked. A Senator 
poking into the Treasury’s dusty files 
found the records there after almost 
three years and brought it to light. 

In the intervening period, the Senator 
says, the gambler, by gifts to his family 
and otherwise, had disposed of a great 
many of his assets. & 


The owners of a small plant were hav- 
ing tax troubles. They owed $80,000. 
Their tax adviser was at the end of his 
rope. He thought they had a good claim, 
but said it would be a waste of money for 
him to try to do anything more. He had 
exhausted his resources and there was a 
tax lien against their property. 

A stranger came in and said he was a 
tax expert. He gave the tax collector as 
reference and said if he handled the 
case he could get a compromise. But he 
would have to have a $5,000 fee. 

The taxpayers did not have that much 
money. They gave him two checks for 
the amount, one of them post dated. The 
lien was lifted from their property but 
there were no further developments. 

Then the man came back demanding 
$10,000 for a settlement. But the tax- 
payers did not like the odor. They 
dropped the matter. The tax lien went 
back on their property. 

Business picked up and the taxpayers 
paid off their back taxes. They were sim- 
ply out $5,000 because of the deal. @ 





INSTEAD, INVESTIGATIONS SHOW SOME TAX COLLECTORS HAVE BEEN 
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The big mystery is what peo- 
ple are doing with their money. 

There isn‘t much zip in retail 
trade. There is a lot more shop- 
ping than buying. What's going 
on? Are families saving up for 
something? Or are they less well 
off than they seem? 

Here are the answers, the re- 
sult of an intensive survey made 
in a typical American city. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


Like other communities across the 
country, this city is busy. People are 
working. Pay is good. There appear to 
be few worries. Yet buying is not as 
heavy as storekeepers think it should 
be. New cars are rather hard to sell. 
Appliances still are piled up, moving 
rather slowly into hands of buyers. 

Here as elsewhere there is something 
of a mystery about what people are 
doing with their money. Hamilton is a 
tvpical medium-sized community. It has 
diversified industries and is in the midst 
of a prosperous farming area. There is a 
sizable volume of defense business. Ex- 
perience here can give a clue to the 
mystery of consumer caution in spite of 
a record-high spendable income. 

Actually, you discover in looking be- 
neath the surface that business is a good 
deal better than merchants are inclined 
to let on. The principal complaint seems 
to be that a. scramble for goods has not 
continued, that something like normal 
has returned in buying and_ saving 
habits. People are paying off debts, sav- 
ing more, limiting purchases to what 
they really need, not stockpiling goods 
against the day of feared shortages. 
Everyone is price conscious. There is 
awareness that taxes now are to take 
another bite and that there will be 
a little, less left in the envelope to 
spend. 

Buying, as a result, is not rising in step 
with the rise of over-all incomes—a rise 
that grows from increasing employment, 
somewhat higher wages, longer hours 
of work. But trade, even so, is about on a 
par in dollars with a year ago and in re- 
cent weeks has shown a tendency to 
exceed last year’s trade. There has been 
a marked pickup lately in such items 
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Shoppers Are Careful—Not ‘On Strike’ 


Scramble Is Over, but Business Is Still Good 


as television sets, men’s clothing, jewel- 
ry. It is moderate and partly seasonal. 
Furniture stores still are doing less 
well. So are merchants who sell most 
lines of appliances. 

There is no scramble to buy cars. Even 
though people knew that the federal tax 
on new cars would force a rise in actual 
price, they displaved no sudden urge to 
get in ahead of that tax rise. 

Even where business is good, and 
where merchants admit that it is good, 
they are inclined to grumble. The feel- 
ing is that it could be better. 

What really is happening is that 
the buying public is back to its normal 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
. . . busy, but not booming 


habits of shopping after two buying 
sprees. It is inclined to relate purchases 
to current wants and not to try to 
anticipate future wants. Merchants find 
that buyers, on the whole, are much 
more choosy than they were, insistent 
on such things as quality, color and 
brand names—and all this at a price 
they like. 

People are deaf to suggestions of fu- 
ture shortages. They were burned on 
that twice in little more than a vear. Yet 
here and there shortages are appearing, 
in such things as gas-operated automatic 
clothes driers and console-type televi- 
sion sets in a few particular sizes and 
lines. Few consumers seem to be con- 
cerned. 





—Mayfield Photos, Inc. 


A dealer lamented: “When I tell them 
I can’t get certain TV models, they just 
laugh.” 

Merchants are finding, too, that jt 
takes real efforts to move goods at price 
levels now prevailing. Price rises are 
being resisted stoutly. That fact leads 
merchants into a succession of special 
sales, or promotions of particular prod. 
ucts to attract people to the stores, 
Women’s coats and suits, every now and 
then, are put on sale at prices reduced 
by a third or even as much as half. Ny- 
lons are marked down from $1.19 to $] 
and sometimes to 79 cents. Refrigerators 
are offered at $40 off list prices. New- 
car dealers hold out the lure of 
“high trade-ins.” 

“You can’t hold volume without 
special pricing,” says a mer 
chant who sells many lines of 
soft goods. 

Much of this pricing te 
quires concessions by suppliers 
as well as trimming of retail 
profit margins. That leads to a 
tug of war between retailers and 
suppliers, in which neither group 
wins consistently. One _ leading 
store here dropped four lines of 
women’s suits and coats when 
suppliers raised prices. A nun- 
ber of merchants resisted a price 
rise on men’s suits and got a 
concession. In other cases, though, 
merchants have had to go along 
with price rises. 

Price rises, resulting from rises 
in excise taxes, are expected to 
prove another complication. These 
rises, at a time when most fam- 
ilies are taking a cut in pay 
checks due to higher tax with 
holding, are viewed with apprehension 
by many merchants. Others are cor 
fident that the trend upward in income 
and the using up of much that people 
bought in buying waves of the pas 
will more than offset the effect of ta 
increases. 

In automobiles, the rise in tax is sub 
stantial and is expected by dealers t 
check sales of new cars, while diverting 
more buyers—temporarily—to used cats 
Used-car sales in this community have 
been running a little ahead of a yeat 
ago, while new-car sales were of 4 
per cent. Tax increases may accentuate 
this trend. 

The thing that stands out most clearly 
is the fact that people loaded up with 
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goods and incurred debts to pay for 
goods on a broad scale in periods of 
scare buying after war started in Korea. 
Merchants and bankers find that this 
situation is common to all income groups, 
with the difference that, when the more 
well-to-do did the overbuying, they 
usually avoided the debt. 

In the months just ahead, however, 
two things will be happening. One will 
be that installment debts shouldered in 
the buying sprees will begin to be paid 
off in large part, releasing income for 
more current spending. The other will 
be that goods bought a year ago will be 
wearing out in many cases and demand 
will be increasing. 

A study of 36 families in a suburban 
neighborhood of Hamilton shows what 
has happened. Their incomes range 
from $4,000 to $8,000 a year, with a few 
getting $10,000 because the wife works. 
They are comfortably fixed, buying 
homes that are worth half again as much 
in dollars as they paid for them just 
after World War II. On a modest scale, 
they add new comforts and conveniences 
to their homes year after year. 

Almost every family in this group now 
is “bought up” on major items. They each 
have a car. About four in five have 
bought refrigerators, ranges or other 
large appliances within the last year or 
so. All but two familiés have television 
sets. The significant fact is that most of 
these purchases are being paid for in 
monthly installments. 

The family car is costing from $65 to 
$100 a month. Appliances take about 
$20 a month. Television sets cost $10 to 
$15 a month. Add to these obligations 
the $55 a month due on their $9,000 
homes and you get fixed family expenses 
of $150 to $190 a month. This comes 
out of incomes that range from $333 to 
$666 a month, out of which also must 
come taxes and other deductions. 

Effects of these obligations are plainly 
visible all through the neighborhood. 
Few families are buying very much ex- 
cept necessities. One is preparing to 
finish an attic room, and the two fami- 
lies without television are talking of 
buying any time now. But those are 
about all the major purchases in sight 
for the near future. 

The saving element for merchants, 
however, is that this situation soon will 
change. Payments on most of the in- 
stallment purchases will be completed 
late this year or early next year. Since 
these people, almost without exception, 
are spenders, rarely saving anything 
except as they pay for and improve 
their homes, income soon to be released 
for them may spark a new boom in 
consumer buying. 

With minor differences, this situation 
is duplicated throughout the Hamilton 
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MERCHANTS SAY: BUSINESS IS GOOD, BUT COULD BE BETTER 
. another rush of buying within a year? 
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SOME FAMILIES ARE PUTTING THEIR MONEY INTO STOCKS 
The average customer is temporarily ‘bought up” 


area. Consumers tell merchants candidly 
that, after making payments on debts 
and meeting living expenses, they have 
nothing left over to spend. Some of 
them, in order to cut down on monthly 
payments, consolidate their debts with 
small-loan companies. Others, with bet. 
ter credit standings, resort to banks. 

A bank officer here estimates that peo- 
ple who borrow from banks owe 35 per 
cent of their annual income, on the aver. 
age. That includes debts on homes, 
cars and installment purchases. It means 
borrowers are fairly close to the 40 per 
cent limit that banks usually impose on 
applications for personal loans. 

That doesn’t leave much room for new 
buying. 

Still, figures show that consumer debt 
is being reduced. That shows up in loan 
figures and in recording of chattel mort- 
gages. Most signs indicate that it will 
not be many months before the greater 
part of debt is wiped out and people can 
resume buying. 

Savings appear to have increased 
rather markedly as consumer spending 
has slowed. This takes the form of in- 
creased savings accounts in banks, pur 
chases of stock, buying of homes and 
reduction of debt. 

Savings accounts in Hamilton banks 
are rising slowly, reversing a_ recent 
trend. People who have been depleting 
their savings are starting to replenish 
them, and fewer people are making 
heavy withdrawals. Largest part of re- 
cent withdrawals has gone into home 
purchasing. Often people buy homes to 
rent and appear to regard that invest- 
ment as a hedge against inflation. There 
also is some reinvestment of savings 
in farm purchases, but there are few 
farms up for sale. Prices of farm land 
have soared from $100 to $125 an acre 
before World War II to $300 an acre 
at present. 

The number of people in Hamilton 
who are buying stocks is about double 
the number a year ago. About half o 
the stock purchasers are industrial work 
ers who have saved anywhere from ’ 
few hundred dollars to several thousand. 
Usually these people end up by buying 
a few hundred dollars’ worth of low- 
priced investment-trust shares. There is 
also an increased investment in life it- 
surance, plus greater interest in plans to 
supplement retirement income. 

This trend in savings, coupled with 
reduction in debt, suggests that cor 
sumer buying will pick up as soon as peo 
ple feel more secure financially. One 
appliance dealer is waiting for this. He 
drums up what sales he can during the 
present lull, but counts on a rush of busi: F 
ness within a year. There are a nur f 
ber of indications that his judgment 8 
correct. 
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The office equipment? No! Most of the parts of 
typewriters and other office machines are produced with 
the help of Norton and Behr-Manning abrasive prod- 
ucts. Their stamped parts, for example, are barrel- 
finished with Norton ALUNDUM tumbling abrasive. 

The tricycle? No! It, too, depends on both Behr- 
Manning and Norton abrasives for grinding and polishing 
each component. The hardwood floor, too, is sanded 
with Behr-Manning abrasive drum covers and discs. 

The mining equipment? No! From the rugged 
metal parts of the heavy machinery to the tough points 
of the drills, their performance is influenced by the 











































All but one of the objects in this picture have something in common — Norton or Behr-Manning abrasive products 
are vital factors in their manufacture and in their quality. Can you find the stranger? 


contribution Norton grinding wheels and refractories and 
Behr-Manning coated abrasives make to their quality. 

The peanuts? No! Their brown husks were removed 
by machines using coated abrasives. 

The stranger in the picture is the wild goose rac- 
ing the jet plane. Remember, any man-made product 
... Whether of metal, wood, paper, cloth, leather, ceram- 
ics or plastics... depends in some important way on 
abrasives, abrasive products, refractories or grinding 
machines that bear such well-known trade-marks as 
Norton and Behr-Manning . . . the world’s largest manu- 
facturers of abrasives and abrasive products. 
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AIR CHALLENGE TO U.N. IN KOREA 


Communist air power threat- 
ens to get the upper hand in 
Korea. A truce will give the 
enemy a chance to take control 
of the air. 

U.N. plane losses have been 
mounting sharply. Russian jets 
are making Allied air raids a 
high-cost operation. 

Whatever happens in the war, 
the days of free and easy bomb- 
ing runs for unchallenged B-29s 
are ending. 


TOKYO 


Air supremacy of the U.N. in Ko- 
rea is being challenged effectively for 
the first time. That challenge, in the 
last two weeks, has been carried out 
aggressively against almost every 
U.N. formation venturing within 200 
miles of the Yalu River. 

Serious trouble ahead is indicated by 
this new phase of the Korean war, in 
spite of brightening prospects for a 
truce. A truce, if carried out, will give 
the Communists opportunity to move 
their air bases down from Manchuria, set 
up protected bases in North Korea, 
bring their challenge in the air far 


enough south to affect the outcome of . 


any future fighting on the ground near 
the present battle line. Danger from the 
air, in that event, will be greatly in- 
creased. 

Just how serious this new threat is, 
truce or no truce, can best be seen by 
the facts and figures of U. N. losses 
for the last two weeks. Enemy jets, in 
this period, have begun attacking nearly 
all U.N. planes flying north of the 
839th parallel, from Pyongyang on up 
to the border. In the first week of this 
new campaign, American airmen suf- 
fered their heaviest losses of the en- 
tire war. 

Russian-built MIG jets in the week 
shot down four big B-29s and two 
American jets. In a single raid, three 
B-29s out of a formation of nine were 
shot down by enemy jets, and others 
were damaged. In addition, Communist 
ground fire shot down another seven 
U.S. planes, including a B-29. That 
brings the total losses admitted by the 
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Communists Could 


Air Force for the week to 13 aircraft, 
including five B-29 bombers. This is not 
counting planes that were damaged and 
permanently disabled. 

These losses, small in themselves, are 
important because of the great increase 
over previous losses. They represent 20 
per cent of all U. N. planes shot down 
by enemy fighters since the Korean war 
began. They are resulting in sharp cur- 
tailment of U. N. bombing runs to 
Northern Korea, and in heavy escorting 
of bombers and_ fighter-bombers by 





Use Truce for Build-Up 


impractical on a large scale against 
Communist jet opposition. Targets now 
must be exceedingly important to war. 
rant risks involved in sending Superforts 
out in daylight, even with jet escort 
planes. 

Night bombing, as a result, is getting 
more attention. Using radar to spot tar- 
gets, B-29s are going out singly or in 
small groups of two or three to hit air. 
fields, rail centers and other targets, 
while B-26s carry out night attacks on 
Communist supply routes. This night 
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THE RUSSIAN-BUILT MIG-19 
. . @ source of serious trouble ahead? 


planes that often are needed elsewhere. 
The days of easy bombing of enemy 
targets and assured air supremacy by 
U. N. forces, in other words, appear to 
be ended. 

Thus far, the Communist challenge 
in the air is strictly defensive. Its aim, 
clearly, is to prevent American bombers 
from reaching vital targets in North 
Korea, to make air attacks on the far 
North prohibitive in cost. Communist 
air power has not yet been used of- 
fensively to attack U. N. ground posi- 
tions, supply lines, or bases in South 
Korea. 

But effects of the new challenge al- 
ready are impressive and the danger of 
offensive action by enemy planes is 
growing. 

Daylight bombing by B-29s, for ex- 
ample, is proving to be very costly, 


bombing, to date, has involved far les 
risk and fewer losses than daylight raids, 
but it is also far less effective. 

Jet bombers are being urgently re 
quested by some air officials as a means 
of resuming the more effective daylight 
bombing. But none is available, at this 
stage, for use in Korea. Doubt is ex 
pressed whether any jet bombers wil 
be available next spring either, if full 
scale fighting resumes after a winter 
truce. 

Jet-fighter escorts, hence, now must 
accompany virtually all bomber and 
fighter-bomber missions over North Ko- 
rea. Even jets are usually ‘escorted by 
other jets when out on dive-bombing 
and strafing missions. That’s reducing the 
number of planes available to give a 
support for troops. If land fighting flares 
anew, many more jet fighters of the 
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latest type soon will be needed in Korea 
to cope with that situation. 

Even with jet escorts, however, the 
recent toll of bombers on daylight raids 
js considered near prohibitive. This is 
due, in part at least, to the limited num- 
ber of U.S. planes available for escort 
duty. The F-86 Saber turns out to be 
the only American plane in Korea that 
is really a match for Russian-built MIG 
ets, although, due to superior piloting, 
F-80s and F-84s usually can put up good 
fights against enemy jets. At present, 
there is only one wing of F-86 jets in 
Korea, or a maximum of 75 planes. 
Communists are estimated to have any- 
where from 300 to 600 MIG’s in daily 
use. They have put up as many as 150 
MIG fighters in one engagement. As a 
result, Communist jets in every engage- 
ment so far have outnumbered American 
jets by as much as five to one. 

Danger that Communist air power 
will be used offensively as well as de- 


fensively, moreover, is growing as the 
enemy jets reach farther and_ farther 
south from their Manchurian _ bases. 


Those jets, which not long ago confined 
their operations to “MIG Alley,” now 
cover the upper two thirds of North Ko- 
rea and sometimes attack south of Pyong- 
yang. Their range, even from Manchuria, 
is known to reach down to the present 
battle line, at least for short attacks. 
Their pilots, according to U.S. airmen, 
have improved tremendously in aggres- 
siveness, flying ability and marksman- 
ship. With bases established in Northern 
Korea, thus, there is no reason why 
Communist air attacks soon could not 
strike at ground targets and supply bases 
behind the U. N. lines. 

That is what worries U.S. air officials 
most in the event that air supremacy, 
now challenged, is lost to enemy jets. 
A truce could provide Communists the 
chance to build up nearby bases needed 
to win that supremacy in the front-line 
area. Resumption of shooting war then 
could find U. N. forces without the as- 
sured air support and freedom from air 
attack that they have had in the past 
to combat numerically bigger Com- 
munist armies. 

The new challenge to U. N. air su. 
periority, to date, has been fairly costly 
to the Communists, if Air Force claims 
are anywhere near accurate. But the 
effect of this challenge, whether or not a 
tuce is obtained in Korea, is to raise a 
major new threat to U. N. forces at a 
time when war has reached a virtual 
stalemate on the ground. If shooting 
continues, that threat will be real and 
immediate. If truce is reached and later 
broken, the threat will mean an entirely 
new type of war in Korea, one for which 
Communist airmen can prepare in the 
winter months ahead. 
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Korean War: End of Phase Four 


After 16 Months of Fighting, 95,000 U.S. Casualties, 
Billions in Spending, War Is Just About Where It Began . . . 


PHASE 2: 


U.N. forces drive 
Communist armies 


back 350 miles to 
Manchuria border 


on 
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PRESENT BATTLE LINE: 


Both sides agree that any 
truce will be at about 
this line, near the line 

from which Communis 
launched the wa 


PHASE 4: 
U.N. forces drive 
Communists back 


70 miles, just north 
of 38th parallel 
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PHASE 3: 


ommunists, reinforced, 


push U.N. armies back 
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PHASE 1: 
Communists drive U.N. 
forces back 175 miles 
from the 38th parallel 
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CIVILIANS ARE DOING THE FIGHTING 


More and More Reservists Pour Into Koreg 


power in Korea. When the Korean trou- 
ble started, Army units that were rushed 
into battle consisted mainly of enlisted 
Regulars, with officers about two thirds 
Regulars and one third Reservists. Offi- 
cers sent over as replacements in the 
early days were 72 per cent Regulars. 

Now most of the Regulars with long 
combat service in Korea have been ro- 
tated home. Around 500 officers weekly 
are being sent to the Far Eastern Com- 
mand, and most of them will get duty in 
Korea. Only 10 per cent of these officers 
now going over are Regulars; 90 per cent 
are civilians, from Reserve components. 
More and more of the soldiers they com- 
mand are men conscripted from civil life. 

This trend, which has been pro- 
nounced since early summer, is showing 
up now in the casualty lists. A year ago 
the lists were heavy with Regulars. To- 
day they are heavy with Reservists and 
conscripts. On the latest available casu- 
alty list, Reserve officers outnumbered 
Regulars more than 8 to 1. 

Air Force Reservists have been doing 
a lot of the fighting in Korea right from 


War in Korea shows up as a 
civilian war. Draftees, Reservists 
have been doing most of the ac- 
tual fighting. 

They outnumber Regulars in 
late casualty lists, too. Among 
officers, the ratio runs as high as 
8 to 1. 

Nonprofessionals, drawn from 
civilian life, fill most of the gaps 
left by the withdrawal of career 
soldiers from the front. 

Civilian soldiers have been doing 
more and more of the fighting in 
Korea. Regulars, who took much of 
the punishment during the early days 
of that war, are being replaced to an 
increasing extent by conscripts and 
Reservists. 

This is true particularly in the Army, 
which has the bulk of the fighting man 
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Reserve Officers Take Over 
(Per Cent of All Officers on Duty Who Are Not Regulars) 
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the start; about three fifths of the officers 
there at that time were Reservists. To. 
day, as the result of rotation, about fou 
fifths of the Air Force serving in Korea 
is from the Reserve components. 

The Navy and the Marine Corps, 59 
far have smaller percentages of Resery. 
ists on duty in Korea than the Army and 
the Air Force. Still, they are increasing 
their use of nonregulars in the combat 
area. Thus, all the pilots on the aircraft 
carrier Boxer, in Korean waters, are from 
the Reserves. 

It’s all a part of what happens when 
the U. S. decides to build up its armed 
forces. The American idea is that the 
Regular forces should be kept small. 
They should be highly trained _ profes. 
sionals, able to carry out the peacetime 
missions of the armed forces and to step 
into higher jobs in an emergency. 

When an emergency arises, the offi 
cers and men needed for expansion are 
drawn from civil life. Some are at least 
partly trained. That is true of the Re- 
serves. Others taken in as recruits, must 
be trained from the ground up. 

On that theory, the U.S. maintains 
only 25,000 Regular officers in the Army, 
42,000 in the Navy, 22,000 in the Air 
Force, 7,800 in the Marine Corps. When 
the Korean war started, U.S. armed 
forces totaled a little under 1.5 million. 
Even then there were not enough Regu- 
lar officers to go around; several thov- 
sand Reserve officers were on duty. You 
get the percentages in the chart on this 
page. 

Today the armed forces are about 
doubled, and nearly all of the increase 
has come from men pulled out of civil 
life—Reserves, including the Nationa 
Guard, and draftees. Among them art 
many who served in World War II. 

Two National Guard divisions are in 
Japan, one is in Europe and _ sever 
squadrons of National Guard airmen are 
on active service. Thousands of other 
men from Reserve components have 
been called up, either as individuals 
as whole units. The call-up has been s 
big that 80 per cent of the officers now 
serving in the Army and the Air Fore 
are from Reserve components. 

More and more of these men draw! 
from civil life are being sent to Korea t 
do the fighting and to run the services 
that back up the fighting men. Except 
for senior commanders, the war in Kore 
has turned gradually into a war fought} 
by American civilians. 
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Fhis Cognac Grande Champagne has been 
served at the Royal Banquet given to their 
Majesties King George VI and Queen 
Elizabeth at the Chateau de Versailles on July 
21s, 1938. It is the finest Cognac procurable. 
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finishing touch 


Everybody loves fine new furniture... and Vygents it to stay new-looking and 
beautiful year after year. That’s why the remarkably dur: tble new finishes 
deve loped by the paint, v arnish and lacquer industry are such a boon to modern 


homemakers! 


Key materials in these new finishes are synthetic resins developed by 
American Cyanamid Company. Their use in clear lacquers, for example, makes , 
seal in” the beauty of fine wood . . . to protect it for years AMERICAN Gyanamid cosran 
hinge, mariing, staining sia familiar “checking” or cracking p 


caused by extremes of heat ol cold! 
. 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20,N. Y, 


Other Cyanamid synthetic resins are helping to set new standards of 
durability, color and eloss retention, dys ing speed and other qualities in surface 
coatings for m: ny uses. Here is another example of how Cyanamid chemistry 


enables other manufacturers to give you a better product. 


it possible to 
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Materials for the Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Industry—One of the many industries served by Cyanamid 
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Shortages are turning the 
damper down on building, pub- 
lic works. There aren‘t enough 
basic metals to go around. 

Hundreds of projects, all set, 
will have to be abandoned or 
postponed. It will be summer be- 
fore the worst is over. 


Schools, roads, houses and construc- 
tion projects in general have been se- 
lected to be the first home-front sacri- 
fices of the rearmament effort. The 
Federal Government, now deciding 
who gets materials and who doesnt, 
has flatly refused 85 out of every 100 
requests for building materials in re- 
cent weeks. 

A surging boom in public-works con- 
struction is about to wither, as a result 
of the federal policy. Schools have been 
allotted about 40 per cent of the steel 
that they want; hospitals, 75 per cent; 
roads, 50 per cent. 

Private building is not going to escape 
the big squeeze either. Home builders 
in 1952 are to get, at most, materials for 
only two thirds as many houses as they 
are building this year. Commercial con- 
struction, which some people feel is 


BUILDING SQUEEZE IS ON 





Shortages Delay Schools, Roads and Houses 


being favored unfairly, actually is taking 
the deepest cut of all. People who want 
to build stores, motels, theaters and the 
like are getting less than 20 per cent of 
the steel they requested. 

The cause of the building squeeze is 
the prospective shortage of basic metals. 
The chart on this page tells that story, 
as Government officials see it. 

With consumers asking for about one- 
third more steel, copper and aluminum 
than producers can make, these officials 
are preparing to cut nearly evervbody’s 
supplies. But construction is taking the 
biggest cut of all. 

The effect is to crimp building plans 
of hundreds of school boards, churches, 
highway departments, manufacturers, 
merchants and others. Many will lose 
money, time and effort because they 
cannot get Washington’s clearance on 
projects in months ahead. 

Prospects for first three months, 1952, 
in more detail: 

Schools asked for 250,000 tons of 
steel. They got 96,000. About 85,000 
tons will be used on schools already un- 
der way, leaving only 11,000 for new 
projects. Officials estimate that at least six 
times that much is needed to get only 


the most urgently required schools 
started. A “tidal wave” of new first- 


graders—at least 7.5 million—will hit 
the schools in 1952 and 1953. 


Educators besieged Congress for aid, 
in early October, and now count on get- 
ting a sizable increase in their first 1952 
steel ration. But nobody expects it to sat- 
isfy all demands. About 730 new school 
projects already have been delayed. 

Roads offer a similar story. About 
600 major road improvements are lack- 
ing steel and other materials. 

For the first three months of 1952, 
highways have been allotted 200,000 
tons of steel. That is 20 per cent less 
than was put aside for them in the pres- 
ent calendar quarter. In the three months 
just past, the highway contractors got 
actual delivery on only about two thirds 
of the steel that was promised to them. 
So they are pessimistic about getting 
even the inadequate ration that is 
offered. 

Houses are about to be drastically cur- 
tailed. Builders generally stockpiled 
enough materials and fixtures last sum- 
mer to keep going for a while. But their 
stockpiles are getting low. Housing is to 
be held to a maximum of 850,000 units 
in 1952—30 per cent below 1951. 

Outlook, in brief, is for a rather dras- 
tic cutback in building during months 
just ahead. By summer, 1952, the worst 
of the materials crisis will be past, much 
more steel will be available, and officials 
expect the building boom to pick up 
speed again. 





The Metals Situation, as Government Sizes lt Up. . . 
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of steel requested 
cannot be supplied 
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> In first three months of 1952 q 
COPPER 


(PRODUCTS) 


2,083,000,000 
Lbs. 


1,342,000,000 
Lbs. 
741,000,000 
a 





SUPPLY DEMAND SHORTAGE 
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ALUMINUM 


(INGOTS) 


974,000,000 
Lbs. 


646,000,000 


Lbs. 


328,000,000 
Lbs. 
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BRITAIN ALMOST BROKE AGAIN 


Mr. Churchill faces an 
dollar-hunting expedition. 

Britain, without help 
U.S., cannot make a go 
unless she cuts 
social subsidies. Help is easier. 

As of now, Britain is in a bad 
way financially. 

It would cost U.S. taxpayers 
at least 1 billion dollars a year to 
keep Britain in the big league 
among nations. 


from 


LONDON 

Winston Churchill, taking over, 
finds the British bank account to be 
low on dollars once again. It soon will 
be necessary for the new Prime Min- 
ister to set out on a dollar-hunting 
expedition. 

Britain, to put it bluntly, isn’t far from 
being broke. She is having to draw on 
capital to pay current bills owed abroad. 
Expenses are running ahead of income. 
If income is to be raised, people will 
have to work harder, and that isn’t pop- 
ular. If expenses are to be cut, then 
people will need to get along with less, 
and that would not be popular either. 
Mr. Churchill can’t afford to be un- 
popular. 

In that kind of situation it always is 
pleasant to have a rich uncle. Maybe he 
can be put into a mood to deposit some 
more dollars in the bank account. Or, if 
not in a giving mood, he might make a 
loan that could be treated like a gift in 
the end. The uncle has put up more than 
6 billion dollars in the last six vears. 

What Britain apparently needs is an 
assured supply of about 1 billion dollars 
a year more than she is able to earn. 

Mr. Churchill’s problem is to try to 
develop a way to get those dollars that 
is painless for British voters. One way 
might be for U.S. taxpayers to pick up 
the bill for a larger part of Britain’s arms 
costs. It is suggested that maybe Ameri- 
cans could take over the job of policing 
more of the Middle East, thereby reliev- 
ing British taxpayers of that job. The 
idea is being revived, too, that the 
United States might take as much as 5 
billion dollars in Fort Knox gold and set 
it aside as a sort of British drawing ac- 
count. That would amount to a grant of 


early 


of it 
back arms or 


gold that the British could pay back to 
meet their expenses. 

It is suggested further that, before 
Prime Minister Churchill offers any plan 
to get more dollars, the wise course from 
a public-relations viewpoint would be 
to pay the 119 million dollars in interest 
and principal due December 31 on the 
3.75-billion-dollar loan that Britain ar- 
ranged right after the last war. That 
would mean drawing down more capital, 
but it might sweeten the attitude of 
American officials. 








ON YOUR TOES, MEN! 
o--MR. CHURCHILL IS 
ON THE JOB AGAIN ! }/ 











-—Berryman in the Washington Evening Star 


‘THE FRONT LINE’ 
U.S. is still the “‘rich uncle” 


The state of British accounts, how- 
ever, is not good, as the chart on page 
31 shows. ~ 

Great Britain owes debts abroad that 
are equivalent to 19.4 billion dollars. 
That does not include any World War I 
debts owed to this country. In the 19.4 
billion is 3.75 billion in debts still owed 
to the U.S. and 1.25 billion owed to 
Canada in Canadian dollars. 

Assets that can be used to meet these 
debts amount to only 9.4 billions. In- 
cluded in these assets are gold and dol- 
lars totaling approximately 3.3 billion, 
but not all of these cash reserves are 
Britain’s. The British act as trustee for 
the sterling area, so gold and dollars are 
held for Australia, New Zealand, Egypt, 
India and other countries linked to the 
pound, as well as for British use. 

Then Britain has 5.7 billion dollars in 
overseas investments. This is a book- 
keeping figure, and the investments ac- 
tually may be worth more or less than 


Problem: An Ally That Needs 1 Billion a Year 


the stated amount. These assets include 
at least 600 million dollars in U.S. stocks 
and bonds, which were pledged as se. 
curity for a Reconstruction Finance Cor. 
poration loan early in World War J], 
These securities have since been ye. 
deemed. Presumably they could be sold 
to provide dollars that would carry Brit. 
ain for several months. The British also 
have heavy investments in Canada. But 
they have sold their biggest Latin. 
American investment—the Argentine rail. 
roads—for 600 million dollars, using 
most of the proceeds to buy beef. The 
British have since eaten the beef. Their 
holdings of Iranian oil also are in 
jeopardy. 

Lately, Britain has been losing gold 
and dollars at the rate of 2.4 billions a 
year. That means that income from 
abroad, either as a return on investments 
or proceeds from sales of British prod- 
ucts, is far short of covering expenses 
abroad. Mr. Churchill may be able to 
bring that figure down somewhat, 
through more careful buying and trad- 
ing. But the British position is being 
complicated by increasing competition 
from Germany and Japan—competition 
that threatens to grow. Mr. Churchill’ 
task will not be easy. 

Britain’s problems are highlighted 
by what has happened since the end of 
World War II. In 1946, the British ran 
a deficit of 908 million dollars in world 
accounts. That jumped to 4.1 billion in 
1947, fell to 1.7 billion in 1948 and to 
1.5 billion in 1949. During these years, 
the British were propped up by loans 
and grants, mostly from the United 
States. 

In 1950, Britain showed signs of re 
covery. Her world transactions resulted 
in a surplus of 805 million dollars, and, 
in 1951, Marshall Plan aid to Britain 
was discontinued. The surplus continued 
through the first six months of 1951, but 
then things turned suddenly against 
Britain. The deficit from July through 
September was 638 million dollars-a 
rate of 2.4 billion a year. 

To date, British postwar deficits have 
been met largely through credits and 
grants from the United States, Canada 
and the International Monetary Fund. 
Altogether, this aid totals nearly 52 
billion dollars, with three fourths con- 


ing from the U.S. That was enough to f 
meet Britain’s deficits from 1945 through f 


September, 1951, and add 788 million 
to gold and dollar reserves. 
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This experience suggests that Britain 

still needs at least a billion dollars a 
year from America to keep solvent. 
“ Now, however, Britain proposes to 
step up its arms program by 50 per cent 
or more. That will strain British resources 
further, probably bring added appeals for 
still more dollar injections to prevent the 
Empire from tottering. 

Without further aid, Britain faces 
some harsh choices. 

Living standards can be cut. Controls 
over credit could be tightened to cut 
down on housing and other civilian ac- 
tivities. Imports of timber, machinery 
and food from dollar areas could be re- 
duced. Subsidies to keep down prices 
of food might be removed or reduced. 
Social services could be trimmed. Grants 
to the aged and the sick could be smaller. 
But this choice carries grave political 
risks. 

A cut in the arms program offers an- 
other alternative. However, this course 
is risky, too. Britain, already weak, 
would become relatively weaker in mili- 
tary strength at a time when British 
power is being widely challenged. Brit- 
ish interests are being attacked in-Iran, 
Egypt and other parts of the Middle 
East; there is an active campaign going 
on in Malaya; there are commitments to 
aid in the defense of Western Europe. 
The British are scarcely in a position to 
weaken themselves militarily. 

Devaluation of the pound provides a 
third course. This would be a seemingly 
painless way of cutting living standards 
at home. A reduction in the value of 
the pound would mean that Britons 
would have to pay more pounds for the 
things they import—and the British Isles 
must import to live. Devaluation thus 
could be used to cut living standards by 
an indirect method. The Churchill Gov 
ernment, however, can be expected to 
resist. devaluation. That was tried in 
1949 and appears to have given only 
temporary relief. 

Easiest way out is to turn again to 
the United States. The Churchill Gov- 
emment is expected to suggest this 
course to W. Averell Harriman, director 
of the Mutual Security Agency, now 
going into operation as a merger of de- 
fense aid and economic aid. 

In the United States, however, there 
is a growing feeling that this country 
should get more in return for the aid ex- 
tended abroad. There is likely to be in- 
creasing insistence that aid is more than 
a one-way street, that perhaps the United 
States can get firmer commitments on 
bases in Britain and other parts of the 
Empire; that allies be required to con- 
form more closely to U.S. policy. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Churchill’s dollar- 
hunting expedition still is expected to 
yield some results. 
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Why England Needs More Dollars 


What Britain Owes 
Outside of Britain 





© Due other countries in pounds | $13,258,000,000 


© Due other countries in d 
and other nonsterling 
currencies 


What Britain Holds 
To Meet These Debts 


© Gold and dollars 
© Other currencies 


© Overseas investments 


(Value for bookkeeping only. 
Not ao measure of actual value.) 


What the British Empire 
Still Holds in Gold and 


Dollars 


Average Annual Drain 
On Gold and Dollars 
Since World War II, 


Had No Loans or Gifts 


Been Received 


ollars 


6,143,200,000 
$ 19,401,200,000 








3,269,000,000 
400,400,000 
5,703,600,000 


$ 9,373,000,000 








$ 3,269,000,000 











$ 1,340,000,000 


What Britain At least 1 billion dollars 


apparently needs 


a year in gifts or loans 


from the U.S. 
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POLITICAL REVOLT IN THE SOUTH 


Senator Byrd Presents Program for a ‘Jefferson 
Constitutional Democratic Party’ 


(Following is the full text of the concluding section of a speech 
by Senotor Harry F. Byrd, Virginia Democrat, at Selma, Ala., on 
November 1.) 


If this Truman “Fair Deal,” “welfare state,” or whatever 
they wish to call it, and all that goes with it, is repugnant to 
legitimate Democrats, we will realize that our last resistance 
is in the Southern States. 

For this reason it is important, first of all, that all Southern 
States should keep themselves free to take whatever action 
may prove to be necessary to prevent the destruction of 
those things bequeathed to us by our Democratic forefathers 
as a sacred heritage. They had the fortitude to fight and die 
that we might enjov the greatest free government ever de- 
vised in the mind of man. Our sacrifices will be small to what 
they gave for our freedom of religion, freedom of speech, free- 
dom of the press, freedom of opportunity, freedom of com- 
petitive private enterprise. 

We must not forget for a moment the real strength of the 
South. The South is strong because it holds the balance of 
power between the Trumanites and the Republicans. This 
has been demonstrated in Congress time and time again dur- 
ing recent vears. If Truman’s Administration had been able 
to control all of the Southern Senators and all of the Southern 
Congressmen, the President’s program would have been en- 
acted, and the nation now would be irrevocably committed 
to a socialistic, welfare state. 

While the situation is unfolding we can use our time profit- 
ably in a study of the rules which are pertinent. 

We will find that in 1831 the Democratic Party adopted 
the rule that candidates for President and Vice President of 
the United States should be nominated by not less than a 
two-thirds vote in the National Convention. 

These rules existed 105 years, and the Democratic Party, 
as a result, nominated great men for the highest offices in the 
land. 

We will find no justification for their repeal, but we will 
find that without justification they were repealed in 1936. 

On the other hand, we will find that the Republican Party 
has been nominating candidates under a majority vote in 
convention, but it does not permit the imposition of the unit 
rule on State delegations except under unanimous agreement. 

We will find that when the Democratic Convention of 
1936 repealed the two-thirds rule, it continued to permit the 
use of the unit rule in State delegations. This means a State 
could vote as a unit, if agreed to by a majority of its dele- 
gates. Thus, operating under the unit rule, it is possible in a 
Democratic Convention for an actual minority to control 
nominations. 

The unit rule gives great power to the big-city machines 
such as in the populous areas of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois and California. 

Study your party history, and study the rules; we may 
need to bring both into play in the immediately forthcoming 
future, if we would save the Democratic Party from the ele- 
ments now in control which have debauched its principles 
and made it a party of political expediency. 

On June 25 last, I had the great privilege to speak in 
Atlanta upon the invitation of my friend, the able Governor 
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of Georgia, Herman Talmadge, and the Democratic Stat 
Committee of Georgia, on the occasion of the annual Jeffer. 
son-Jackson Day Dinner. On that occasion I attempted t 
state some fundamental differences between the Truma 
Democratic Party and the principles of those who follow , 
Jefferson Constitutional Democratic Party. 

Shortly thereafter, on July 19, the New York Times re. 
ported that Paul E. Fitzpatrick, recently from a conferencg 
with President Truman, and speaking in the presence of 
William M. Boyle, Jr., then National Chairman, attacked the 
Southern Democrats as “infamous reactionaries,” partners jp 
an “unholy alliance” with the Republicans and foes of the 
welfare of the people. 

On July 12, in Nashville, Tenn., Henry Lee Moon, of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
said at a public meeting: 

“The antics and practices of Senator Byrd and the Dixie. 
crats contribute substantially to the Communist conspiracy to 
subvert the morale . . . of the United States.” 

He said that Byrd represented the “antiliberal forces of 
the Democratic Partv” and that his Atlanta speech was an 
“ultimatum to the Administration” to “forsake all liberalism- 
or else.” 

This challenge, Moon said, “should be welcomed by the 
national leadership of the party. Every assistance should he 
given to the stagnant wing of the party to withdraw as speedi- 
ly as possible. The self-elimination of these foes of freedom 
will facilitate the conversion of the party into an instrument 
for human progress.” 

On July 15, 1951, in an “American Forum of The Air’ de. 
bate with Senator Mundt, Senator Humphrey, the President’ 
Senate spokesman on civil-rights measures, said: 

“If the Senator from South Dakota is proposing that he take 
the Dixiecrats of the South that were able to carry four States 
in the last election and put them in the Republican Party. a 
a Democrat, as a New Deal Democrat . . . I would welcove 
that. And I say more power to you, and the sooner that you 
can do it, the better.” 

Senator Humphrey continued: ’ 

“I would like to give my definition of a Southern Demo 
crat. A Southern Democrat is a conservative Republican witl 
a Southern accent.” 

Senator Humphrey said further that the Senator from 
South Dakota was surely performing a service if he said thi! 
the really truly conservative Democrats of the South shoul 
go into the Republican Party, because, he added, “Frankl. 
the Democratic Party does not need them and the Democratit f 
Party will be able to gain new strength in other parts 0 f 
the country, standing as a truly progressive and liberal 
party. 

The disreputable Boyle, the erstwhile Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, who resigned under fire. 
after the 1948 election said he would reorganize the party i j 
such a way that the Truman Democratic Party could win! 
1952 without a single electoral vote of a single Souther F 
State. President Truman has repeatedly boasted that he ws} 
elected without the votes of four Southern States, including 
Alabama. 
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It is evident that in the “house of our fathers,” the South is 
not popular with those who temporarily occupy that mansion. 
It is not likely that such threats will influence the Southern 
Democracy. Abuse and threats have not intimidated the 
South in the past and, unless the Southern people have 
changed their stripes and abandoned their principles, such 
tactics from leaders of the Truman party will fail again. 

Legitimate Democrats have retreated to the last ditch. 
There is no more time. The South is the last bastion. If we 
do not recapture decency and solvency now, it will be too late. 

The South is strong because it holds a balance of power 
between the Truman Democratic Party and the Republican 
Party. The Southern States have 128 electoral votes, or 24 
per cent of the total of the Electoral College. 

I said in Atlanta when I spoke there in June that the Tru- 
man Democratic Party cannot win in 1952 without the South- 
ern States. It could not have won in 1948 if two or three other 
Southern States had not supported the National Democratic 
ticket. Mr. Truman received a majority of only 37 in the 
Electoral College. 

There were 39 votes cast for Governor Strom Thurmond 
and Governor Fielding Wright. And I want to pay my tribute 
to these two Southern leaders. They can say they fought for 
principles, and what was done in 1948 by four Southern 
States will have a powerful bearing on the Southern strategy 
in 1952. 

We have many notable Southerners who exert vast influ- 
ence, both in Congress and throughout the country. The very 
distinguished and able Governor of South Carolina, James F. 
Byrnes, as have others, has spoken forthrightly. 

Governor Byrnes has indicated that he does not believe 
Mr. Truman will be a candidate for re-election, because to 
do so would be to violate at least the principle of the consti- 
tutional Amendment which has been adopted by 41 States 
against a President serving longer than two terms. 

It is true this Amendment does not apply to Mr. Truman as 
an incumbent President when the Amendment was sub- 
mitted to the States for ratification. But great significance can 
be attached to the fact that few amendments to the Constitu- 
tion have been adopted more quickly, or by a larger number 
of States. It is likewise significant that every Southern State 
voted to limit the President’s tenure to two terms. If Mr. Tru- 
wan is a candidate again it would certainly be a violation of 
the spirit of this constitutional Amendment. He will have 
served for seven years and nine months. 

In my judgment an overwhelming majority of Southerners 
disapprove of Mr. Truman and his policies. 

If representative government means anything, there are 
ways to register this opposition when we vote in November, 
1952. 

When we talk about States’ rights we are talking about 
those checks and balances, so fundamental to the American 
system, which are absolutely necessary for the protection of 
the people of the United States from centralized govern- 
ment, whether you call it “Fair Deal,” “welfare state,” Social- 
ism, Fascism or Communism. 

States’ rights means democracy. There is not a man who 
would affiliate himself with the Truman crowd in Washing- 
ton who, at the same time, can honestly say it is for States’ 
rights, 

The South has always been the product of States’ rights, 
and it has been the champion and protector of the Democratic 
Party of Jefferson, Jackson, Cleveland and Wilson. 

And I firmly believe that our great patriotic people in the 
Southern States will fight for the preservation of the Demo- 
cratic Party which we made great and thereby fight to pre- 
serve the freedom and the integrity of the great American 
Democracy. 

If Mr. Truman and the Truman Party are re-elected in 
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1952, it will be regarded, and rightly so, as a mandate from 
the people of America to push through Congress their whole 
unconstitutional socialistic program with especial emphasis 
on civil-rights legislation now pending in the Senate. 

In this situation, as one who has been in the forefront 
fighting these measures, I say to you that you cannot rely as 
safely as you have in the past on the probability that South- 
ern Senators can defeat these proposals. We will fight to the 
last ditch, but, confronted with such a mandate given to a vic- 
torious Truman, the odds will be against us. 

If he should be re-elected, he will owe his success to the 
elements and groups that want this extreme legislation and 
who will take the utmost pleasure in imposing their will on 
the South which now is the only element of the Democratic 
Party who does not accept the dictatorship of Truman and 
his camp followers. 

If the Senate rules of debate are changed, as proposed, 
there is no hope that the civil-rights legislation can be de- 
feated. 

This is what the South can do now: The South can serve 
notice on the Boyles, the Pendergasts, the Fitzpatricks, the 
Humphreys, the Moons, and the other Trumanites, including 
President Truman, himself, that the South is determined to 
see the real Democratic Party preserved and strengthened; 
that the South intends to oppose to the utmost, in Congress 
and at the polls, measures that are unconstitutional and de- 
structive of the principals of government established by our 
forefathers; that the South intends to fight for a rigid stand- 
ard of honesty in our officials. 

We can ask, at the National Convention, for restoration of 
the two-thirds rule. 

We can ask for repeal of the Humphrey civil-rights resolu- 
tion in 1948. 

We can ask for an endorsement, in the platform for the 
next Convention, of the true principles of the Democratic 
Party; of reaffirmation of States’ rights, which were dealt a 
heavy blow in the National Convention of 1948. ° 

If these requests are denied, we can take counsel among 
ourselves and determine our course. It would be presumptu- 
ous of me to establish a program of action. It would be unreal- 
istic at this time for any of us to chart precisely our 1952 
course..We must meet the conditions as they develop. But, 
above all, I repeat, the Southern States must keep themselves 
free to take whatever effective action may be necessary for 
our fundamental freedoms. 

I am calling on you to save the Democratic Party from ele- 
ments now in control who have debauched its principles and 
made it a party of political expediency, one of its chief 
articles of trade being the peddling of political influence, 
sometimes for political party advantages and sometimes for 
the personal financial advantage of the individual. 

I suggest that the record which I have outlined in these re- 
marks indicates that the freedoms and the Democracy of this 
country are dying on the Truman “Fair Deal” cross and the 
Democracy of the South can save the REAL DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY, if we take courageous action, even if this means re- 
formation and reorganization of the national party. 

It is my firm belief that the Democrats of the South will 
not permit the Trumanites to press down on the brow of 
America the undemocratic crown of waste, of Socialism, and 
of dictation from Washington. 

I close with the words of a great Southerner, Benjamin 
Hill of Georgia: 


Who saves his country, saves all things, 
And all things saved shall bless him. 


But he who lets his country die, lets all things die, 
And all things dying shall curse him. 
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ACCESSORIES DIVISION 


Thompson Products, Inc. 


EUCLID, OHIO 


YOU CAN COUNT ON THOMPSON FOR ENGINEERING LEADERSHIP 





Geared for peak performance at higher pressures... 


THOMPSON 
GEAR PUMPS 


Pressures up to 800 psi. are handled de- 
pendably, positively, by the new Thompson 
Gear Pump. This pump is designed and 
built to handle today’s jet-fuel pressures 
efficiently with negligible wear. As a plus, 
it’s ready to handle tomorrow's higher pres- 


sures with the same high efficiency. 


You’ re assured of the most efficient design 
and finest workmanship when you specify a 
Thompson Gear Pump. It’s backed by 
years of experience in building fuel pumps 
and other accessories for aircraft . . . it’s 
backed by Thompson pioneering and engi- 
neering, by Thompson metallurgical expe- 
rience... and by the thousands of Thompson 


pumps in the air around the world. 


Let us tell you more about the new 


Thompson Gear Pump and other accessories. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


LONDON....SAIGON....TEHERAN....CAIRO.... 





>> Arithmetic of the British election adds up to trouble ahead for Britain. 

As London, taking a closer look, now interprets this arithmetic..... 

Split _in Britain is right down the middle, deeper and sharper than ever. 
It's both a party split and a class split--"have-nots" against the "haves." 

One half of Britain is Socialist, apparently intends to stay that way. 

Other half is anti-Socialist, more or less right-wing, capitalistic. 

Split is so even that, of 28.5 million votes cast, one side has only 190,- 
000 more votes than the other. At that, winners of popular vote--Socialists-- 
lost the election. Conservatives won more districts, more seats in Parliament. 











>> So, in terms of popular vote, a minority is governing England. Moreover, 
the Socialist majority, while losing, rolled up the biggest popular vote ever 
recorded. This means trouble ahead.....In addition: Two elections in two years 
have now shown Britain so evenly divided that neither major party can govern ef- 
fectively. Britain may be heading toward political stalemate, like France. It 
all spells serious trouble, inside and outside Britain, for Winston Churchill. 


>> Chances are Conservatives have hit their peak in Britain. It's doubtful if 
they can soon get more than the 13.7 million votes they got this time. 
Arithmetic shows that Liberal votes swung the election for Churchill. 
Liberal vote was 2.6 million in 1950, only 700,000 this time. Tory vote 
was up 1.2 million over 1950; Labor vote, up 700,000. This adds to 1.9 million, 
the extent of the decline in the Liberal vote. But apparently 1.2 million of the 
Liberals voted Conservative while only 700,000 voted Labor. 
Labor, though, can do fairly well without these 700,000 Liberals. 
Conservatives need the 1.2 million Liberals and then some. Yet it is far 
from certain that the Liberals will help the Conservatives out next time. 











>> For a look at how key individuals fared in the election..... 

Churchill did slightly better than in 1950--a majority of 18,579 this 
time, 18,499 in 1950. But his district's total vote was bigger, too. 

Anthony Eden, No. 2 Tory, won a majority of 9,803 as against one of 8,814 
in 1950. But the total vote in his district was also higher than in 1950. 

Attlee, out of smaller total vote, got a smaller majority--11,574 against 
12,107 in 1950. Herbert Morrison, No. 2 Laborite, found his majority trimmed 
from 7,774 to 7,011, with the total vote only slightly larger than in 1950. 

Aneurin Bevan, chief rival to Attlee for control of the Labor Party, can 
point to a slightly larger majority--21,529 as against 21,500 in 1950. 

Another Bevanite, Michael Foot, defeated Churchill's son, Randolph. 














(over) 
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WORLDGKAK-- (Continued) 


>> These Bevanite victories have a bearing on Britain's rearmament program. 

Bevan, a sort of British Huey Long, almost a renegade Laborite, has now won 
two significant victories. After splitting with Attlee, leaving a Cabinet 
post, Bevan won power in the Labor Party Executive Committee, in the process 
displacing two Attlee associates who favored the arms program. Then, in the 
election, while 22 Laborites lost out, Bevan and his five closest associates all 
won re-election. Bevan is riding high, and as opponent of big arms spending. 

Inside the Labor Party, thus, Bevan's talk for more butter, fewer guns, is 
gaining ground. Probability is, as living costs go up, that Bevan's point of 
view will gain ground among Britons generally. Churchill, then, can't push 
through a big arms program regardless of Bevan and his followers. 








>> Guessing in London is that Churchill's party can't last for full five-year 

term. Some give Tories a year, some a year and a half. Here's the reasoning: 
Narrow margin in Commons invites upset if just a few Tories stay away. 

Tory discipline isn't as strict as Labor's. Many Conservatives have businesses 

to run, reasons for missing a vote in Commons. Liberals can't be depended on 

to vote with Tories on all issues. Big issues, coming up fast, may split party 

lines. lLaborites, it's already clear, are bitter, partisan, set for a fight. 
But Churchill's term of office, in any case, is to be a dramatic spectacle. 

He has several things up his sleeve besides a pay cut for himself and Cabinet. 














>> In the Far East and Middle East, in a political atmosphere very different 
from that of Britain.....Assassination iS growing as a political weapon. 

French in Indo-China have now lost three high officials by assassination 
this year. British in Malaya a few weeks ago saw their high commissioner shot 
down. Pakistan's Prime Minister, Liaquat Ali Khan, was another recent victim. 

And in the Middle East.....Jordan's King Abdullah was assassinated earlier 
this year. An ex-premier of Lebanon died the same way. In Iran, so far in 1951, 
a premier and a former minister of education have been killed by assassins. 

1951 total, counting only most prominent victims, is nine. 























>> Then, going back before 1951 a bit, in an incomplete list.....Just a year 
ago a Puerto Rican extremist tried hard to kill President Truman, but failed. 
Shah of Iran was shot, but survived. Ghandi of India was an assassin's victim. 
Count Bernadotte of Sweden, working in Palestine for the United Nations, was 
another. In Syria, within the last three years, assassins killed a president, 
a premier, and the chief of the air force. In Egypt, the postwar score includes 
two premiers, an ex-minister of finance and a prominent Moslem leader. 

Middle East probably leads in assassinations of high officials. For the 
postwar period, here is a partial record of assassinations of top officials in 
the Middle East: two kings, one president, four prime ministers, one chief of air 
force, one head of the Moslem Brotherhood, one national chief of police. 

















>> Reasons for this wave of assassinations are obvious enough. 
Problems of countries like Iran, Egypt, Pakistan are acute, yet have long 
been ignored. Extreme poverty is widespread. So is fanaticism, nationalistic 
in part, in part religious. Fanatics just can't wait for laws to solve problems. 
Communists direct some of the killings, inspire others. For U.S., Britain and 
France, it's part of the risk involved in fighting Communism in backward areas. 
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Tell it to Kimb 


Air currents give motion 
to retail display 


A display that hangs from the ceiling and 
is slowly propelled by natural air currents 
has been one of our most successful 
promotion pieces. The new point-of-sale 
“Displa-Mobile”’ featuring our furniture, 
makes use of space above the merchandise. 
It does not compete with the volumes 
of ordinary floor displays retailers are 
confronted with, and therefore has about 
double the life. Because it is so perfectly 
balanced, even the slight air current 
caused by a person walking by sets the 
display in motion. We find most dealers 
highly enthusiastic about these unusual 
displays. 

Charles G. Morrow, The Mengel Company, 

Louisville, Kentucky 


Art costs slashed ! 


Alarmed by the high cost of artwork to 
beamortized on short-run merchandising 
brochures, we accidentally discovered a 








more effective technique and slashed 
costs as well. Instead of preparing a pencil 
or pastel layout to be laboriously repeated 
in ink later for reproduction, we order 
our layouts for ‘‘to the trade”’ brochures 
in ink. Headlines are speedball lettered 
and sketches brushed on in ink. Only 
halftones and body copy are indicated 
in pencil. When approved, the body copy 
is set by veritype or lino and the litho- 
plate maker does the rest, using the 
layout as a keyline. When printed on 
offset enamel, these pieces carry lots of 
punch. Also, the freehand appearance 
lends a very creditable character to the 
mailings. 

Carroll A. Ray, Production Manager, 

Erwin-Wasey & Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota 








erly-Clark 


An idea exchange service for 


advertisers and buyers of printing 











A substitute for electros 


Here’s a real money saver for anyone who 
supplies jobbers or dealers with electro- 
types of their products for use in printing 
catalogs, etc. Instead of electros, supply 
nickle-faced stereotypes. The cost is less 
than half that of electros (when ordered 








in lots of 10—all the same or assorted) 

and for all practical purposes they are 

every bit as good. Screens finer than 

60 line are not satisfactory, but for line 

work, the results are equal to electros. 
Randall H. Warne, Art Director, 
Howell Advertising Agency, 
Elmira, New York 





Do you have an item of interest? 
Tell it to Kimberly-Clark! 


hy 





Any item of interest pertaining to adver- 
tising or printing is acceptable, and 
becomes the property of Kimberly-Clark. 
For each published item, a $50 Defense 
Bond will be awarded to the sender. In 
case of duplicate contributions, only the 
first received will be eligible for an 
award. Address Idea Exchange Panel, 
Room 142, Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
Neenah, Wisconsin. 


As paper is still on allocation, please 
help prevent the shortage from spreading 
further. And remember — you add crisp 
freshness and sparkling new sales appeal 
to all printing jobs—at less cost, with 
less waste—when they're done on fully- 
coated Kimberly-Clark printing papers. 
Use them whenever possible. 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation sc. visconsn 


© kimeerty-cuark corp. 


* 
T.M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Hifect* Enamel 


Quality Machine-Coated Printing. Papers 
Lithofect* Offset Enamel 


Trufect* Multifect* 
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with DAVID SARNOFF 


Chairman of the Board, Radio Corporation of America 


WHAT'S NEXT IN TELEVISION 





EDITOR’S NOTE: What will color television 
mean to set owners, to entertainment, to adver- 
tisers? 

What will be the relationship between the 
movies and television? 

Are we entering an age of sensational achieve- 
ments in electronics? 

For a discussion of such questions the editors 
of U.S. News & World Report invited to their 
conference room David Sarnoff, head of Radio 
Corporation of America, who six weeks ago cele- 
brated his 45th anniversary in the radio field. 








DAVID SARNOFF, immigrant boy, rose from office 
messenger and then ship’s wireless operator to 
the top command of the Radio Corporation of 
America. 

In 1915 Mr. Sarnoff suggested a ‘radio music 
box” that later became the radio receiving set. 
His conception created the National Broadcasting 
Company, which is owned by the Radio Corpora- 
tion. The Television Broadcasters Association has 
cited him as “‘the father of television.” 

A Reserve brigadier general, he was communi- 
cations chief in the Normandy invasion. He is 60. 











Q Presumably television in color has been held up 
only temporarily by the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, but when it is permitted, do you think, Mr. Sar- 
noff, the people have to change their sets or buy new 
sets in order to get color? 

A Those who have sets now could not receive the 
incompatible system of color which has been ap- 
proved by the Federal Communications Commission, 
either in black and white or in color, with their pres- 
ent sets. To receive them in black and white they 
would have to have an adapter, and to receive them 
in color they would have to have a converter. 

Q That would mean an expense to the owner of 
the set? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q And that expense might run how much? 

A Just to adapt the number of sets that are now in 
the hands of the public so that they could receive 
black and white from the color system that has been 
approved—that does not mean receiving color pictures 
but merely means receiving the pictures in black and 
white—would cost the public now about 3 billion 
dollars. 

Q What would be the cost to the average indi- 
vidual? 

A ¥ would say for the average individual, by the 
time the sets were adapted, the cost would be some- 
where between $20 and $40. 

Q How would the reception be then in black and 
white? 

A It would be degraded compared to the present 
reception in black and white because there would be 
different number of lines and different number of 
fields. That’s the incompatible system. Now, on the 
other hand, the compatible system— 
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Q What do you mean by “compatible” and “in- 
compatible’’? 

A A compatible system in television is more or 
less the same thing as a compatible marriage, where 
the husband and wife see the same thing at the same 
time and don’t get into a lot of wavy motions. A 
compatible color-television system must be one that 
uses the same number of lines and the same number 
of fields that are now used in black and white. If 
you do that, no change is required in the existing 
receiver in order to receive color pictures in black 
and white. 

Q There is a system that would permit the indi- 
vidual set owner to get color without any extra ex- 
pense, then? 

A Not to get color, but to receive color programs 
in black and white. 

Q So that it wouldn’t degrade his programs? 

A It wouldn’t degrade the quality of his pictures, 
and he wouldn’t need an adapter or a converter to get 
the color programs in black and white, but he could 
not get those programs in color. The compatible sys- 
tem requires him to do nothing. He doesn’t need any- 
thing more than he has now. This has been amply 
demonstrated. , 

Q He can always get black and white, then. But if 
he wanted color, he would have to buy a new set, or 
a color converter? 

A Yes. 

Q How much, from your point of view, would be 
the average expenditure that would have to be made 
to get color with an existing TV set? 

A That would be quite expensive. I think a good 
converter would cost almost as much as a new colof 
SEL. 
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Universal Set to Receive From Either Color System and 


Black and White ... The Vacuum Tube May Be Outmoded 


Q That applies to any system that might be ap- 
proved by the Government? 

A Yes. 

Q Therefore, your objective has been to preserve 
black and white for those who want it, and, at the 
same time, let those who have color sets get color? 

A One of the objectives has been to provide a color 
system that would not require obsoleting the sets that 
are now in the hands of the public. 

Q How much obsoleting would be involved? What 
do you estimate as the total value of the sets that 
would be rendered obsolete? 

A There will be about 15 million sets in the hands 
of the users by the end of this year. Of course, they 
will be of varying prices, but I would say it would 
tun into the billions. 

Q Billions of dollars of money already invested? 

A Yes. First, let me make clear what I mean by ob- 
soleting sets. I am referring to that phase of the ques- 
tion which makes the present sets incapable of re- 
ceiving from an incompatible color system either 
black and white or color pictures. Of course, present 
TV sets can continue to receive standard black-and- 
white programs when they are transmitted on present 
standards. So that the question of obsolescence has 
to be qualified to that extent. 

Q It wouldn’t occur until there began to be exten- 
sive broadcasting in color? 

A That’s right. 


Why Color Waits 

Q Well, isn’t that a vicious circle? Who would 
want to broadcast in color to an audience that couldn’t 
get color reception and couldn't receive it in black 
and white either, on an existing set? If the owner has 
no set that can receive the message, why should the 
advertiser want to broadcast to him? 

A He shouldn’t. The fact is that you have today 
only one system that has been approved by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, and that is an in- 
compatible system. Although that system has been 
free until recently to broadcast in color commercially 
—and has been doing so partly—and has been free to 
manufacture and sell receiving sets and to offer them 
to the public, nevertheless there has been no audience 
for color programs because color sets aren’t out and 
the present sets can’t receive them. At present, adver- 
tisers have no audiences and, therefore, do not spon- 
sor color programs. 

Q We've been told that it would probably be five 
years before there will be extensive color broadcasts. 
Do you think that is a fair estimate? 
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A If you think of an audience comparable to the 
present audience for black and white, if you think in 
terms of 15 million color sets, I think that somewhere 
between three and five years is not an unfair estimate. 
Again, this will depend on what the FCC will do about 
authorizing standards that will permit commercial use 
of a compatible color system and on the availability of 
materials for building color sets. 

Q Then, the only thing that can be done now is to 
broadcast partly in color and partly in black and 
white and retain the audience? 

A Well, that can’t be done with an incompatible 
system, because the present set won’t receive either 
in color or in black and white from such a color sys- 
tem, unless you buy and install adapters or converters. 


‘Compatibility’ as Key 

Q Considering that it will take five years for enough 
color sets to be sold to have a color audience— 

A I didn’t say that it would take five years to have 
a color audience. You have an audience right now 
if you have a compatible system. They can receive 
your color programs in black and white. Now, as this 
present audience either converts its present sets to 
color or buys new color sets, they become a color 
audience as well. But they are an audience now under 
a compatible system. In fact, I think that the program 
of the future will be a combination of black and white 
and color. It won’t be just the one or the other. So, 
the only practical thing is to have a compatible sys- 
tem where you can change from black and white to 
color, or vice versa, without the owner of the receiv- 
ing set having to do anything. It’s automatic. 

Q What is the status of your experimentation on 
what you call the compatible system? 

A We are now in the midst of making field tests, 
to which the public has been invited to witness the 
workings of our system of color. You already have 
been able to see it right here in Washington. So that 
if you have a television set here, in your home or 
office, you were able to see what we are doing on your 
present set. 

Q In black and white? 

A Yes. What we are showing during these field 
tests are the pictures and programs that emanate 
from New York and are being carried to Washington 
either by coaxial cable or radio relay. We have done 
both, switching from one to the other. People in Wash- 
ington are able to see what is happening in New York. 
We also had a remote pickup the other day from 
Palisades Park, where we had a band playing, Scots- 
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men in kilts marching with various flags—all that was 
picked up in New York and in Washington. 

Through these field tests we are establishing, first, 
that present owners of sets can receive our color pro- 
grams in black and white without doing anything to 
their sets, and, second, that our quality of color is 
what we claimed we could make it at the time we were 
before the Commission. We said then that we hadn’t 
completed our experiments and that we were still con- 
tinuing to improve. We could see no reason why the 
Federal Communications Commission had to adopt 
incompatible standards at a time when development 
of an all-electronic compatible color system was still 
under way. Therefore, we are demonstrating now that 
we are able to do all the things that were said then by 
our opponents we would be unable to do, like send- 
ing our programs over a coaxial cable or over radio 
relay, remote pickup, and a number of other things. 
Now, our program is to continue with these tests which 
are called field tests— 


Will Petition FCC 

Q Permitted by the FCC? 

A Permitted, yes; but only as experimental and not 
commercial. When we have completed our present 
tests—and we’re also inviting the public to see these 
tests in New York and in Washington, and to have 
them fill out questionnaires so as to get their unbiased 
opinion—then we propose in due time to file a peti- 
tion before the Federal Communications Commission 
and ask them to approve standards that will permit a 
compatible color system to operate commercially. 

When we were last before the Commission, we told 
them that there was still development work to be done 
and improvements to be made. We said that, given 
time, we expected not only to do as well as any other 
system that was then being considered, but better. In 
addition, we advocated, and still do, an all-electronic 
system which will not be degraded in quality, which 
will not have a mechanical whirling disc, which will 
not be limited in picture size, which will be compat- 
ible and, therefore, give the public, the sponsor and 
the industry a practical and economical system of 
color television. 

The Commission decided against us, but said that 
the door was open to further improvements and that 
it would deal with petitions to consider improved 
color systems when they came before it. 

The Commission also laid down a set of criteria in 
its last decision and said that any system which came 
before it would have to meet these criteria in order 
to get approval. Well, we can meet the criteria which 
the Commission laid down. This has been demon- 
strated by our field tests over the last few months. 

We would ask the Commission to look officially at 
what we have and to make any tests it may wish, and 
we would ask it to authorize the standards used by 
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this system because it’s a practical and a superior 
system of color television. 

However, if the Commission should feel that it does 
not want to substitute a compatible system for the 
incompatible system that it has already approved, it 
isn’t the system that we would be asking to have ap- 
proved but that standards be set which would perm't 
our system, or any other system that meets these 
standards to operate commercially. We would not ask 
for approval of an RCA system as such, but would 
merely ask that the Commission approve standards 
for color TV as it did in the case of black-and-white 
TV, so that anybody who qualifies with a compatible 
color system could operate under them commercially. 

Now, if the Commission didn’t want to have a 
single set of standards, then, as an alternative, it 
could have a dual set of standards. The incompatible 
system that the FCC has already licensed could con- 
tinue, but standards for compatible systems could be 
set as well. Then we could telecast on the compatible 
system and others could telecast on their system, and 
any broadcaster could select either system that he 
wants to use. The radio industry is able to build a 
universal receiver that can receive color from either 
system. It would cost a little more to have a dual re- 
ceiver than to have a single receiver, but then the 
public could come into a store and see a single set 
that works on either a compatible or an incompatible 
system, or a combination set which can receive from 
both systems. It might cost about 15 per cent more 
to have a combination than a single set. 

While we don’t think that having dual standards 
is the ideal solution, we do think that letting the pub- 
lic choose which is the best standard is the ideal solu- 
tion. The customer will then have the opportunity to 
determine through his purchases whether he wants the 
one system or the other. In time, the public will 
decide whether it prefers one system over the other. 


Universal Set Possible 

Q Will that universal receiver that you speak of 
be licensed so that other manufacturers besides RCA 
might produce it? 

A Oh, yes. Every manufacturer who wants a li- 
cense from RCA has one or he can get one. Our pres- 
ent license includes the universal receiver or any in- 
vention that we may have or make. There would be 
no increase in the present licensing rates. 

Q Can you now make any television receiving set? 

A Yes. We are free to do so under the law, but 
naturally we are not interested in making receivers 
we do not believe we could sell. 

Q Has a dual set of that kind, that universal re- 
ceiver, been made? 

A It has been made experimentally, and I am con- 
fident it can be made commercially. 

Q If you are going to receive on both systems, if 
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you have a dual receiver to receive on both systems, 
what kind of set will it need? 

A It will be exactly the same kind of set that we 
now have, one tricolor tube, but you would have both 
the incompatible circuits and the compatible circuits 
in the set. In other words, it will be a set where the 
color tube and most of the parts and circuits will be 
common to both, but there will be an additional ar- 
rangement under which you would automatically 
switch from the incompatible to the compatible sys- 
tem or vice versa. For example, in New York City, if 
you turned to channel 2 you would be receiving the 
incompatible system and when you turned to chan- 
nel 4 you would be receiving the compatible system. 
That is what a duai receiver will do. 

The dual receiver, however, is not the ideal solu- 
tion. I think there ought to be a single set of standards 
that everybody can use. This additional cost of the 
dual receiver would not be justified normally. But, 
in this situation, you have a condition where there’s 
controversy and doubt—let me assume sincere doubt 
—so why not let the public see both and decide which 
one it wants? Who can better determine this than the 
public? If it decides that it wants system A, those are 
the standards that will ultimately prevail; and if it 
prefers system B, it will be the one to prevail. 


TV Research as Defense Aid 


Q I heard a prominent official say the other day 
that color television activity now is highly injurious 
to the defense effort in that it absorbed a great many 
scientists, electronics experts, who otherwise would 
have been available to the Government. The industry 
had placed upon it a burden competitively which it 
would not have had if color in television had been 
postponed. Is that correct? 

A No, I do not believe it is correct. On the con- 
trary, I believe that research and development of 
color television are important to our national defense. 
They should help our military efforts. 

Q Is it hard to get electronics people? 

A Oh, yes. They have to be well trained, and they 
take time to train. I think the rush for “color now” 
has imposed great burdens upon the engineering staffs 
of certain organizations. On the other hand, whatever 
happened has already happened. Where we stand to- 
day, the research and development of color is itself 
creating inventions and improvements which are cer- 
tain to be useful in our military programs. 

Q Is the public impatient about color television? 

A No. We have not been able to detect any such im- 
patience on the public’s part. They continue to buy 
black and white sets in great numbers. 

Nevertheless, I think there is a real place for color. 
I think the public should have it. I have no doubt that 
when the requirements of,our national defense for 
scarce materials are met, materials will become avail- 
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able for production of color sets as well as black and 
white. Meanwhile, color television will continue to 
develop and improve in the research laboratories and 
through field tests. 

I think that color will add to the value and im- 
portance of television. For example, I think that the 
advertising message might well be in color. It cer- 
tainly will add to the value of the message. But many 
things people will prefer to see in black and white 
even when color is available. Just like the movies 
today. Technicolor is available but the larger per- 
centage of all motion pictures is still in black and 
white. But there are a lot of technical problems in 
color outside of the receivers. There is the question of 
lighting, and the question of type of people who photo- 
graph best before a color camera. Recently our color 
system was criticized by some who were looking at 
it because, they said, a certain male actor’s face 
looked too red. There was a certain pigmentation in 
his skin which from the standpoint of lighting made 
him impossible—his heavy whiskers and so on, all 
came out—so he looked bad. We put somebody else 
on, a good-looking girl, and it was wonderful. The crit- 
icism disappeared. Now, those are the kind of things 
that have to be thought out in advance of the show. 
Technicolor in theaters, as a matter of fact, has not yet 
solved all the problems of color in studios and 
theaters. 

Q What about the quality of television programs? 

A Television is in its infancy, and there are many 
problems connected with the program structure. I 
think this is a field where different points of view and 
criticism are justified. There is much that is good on 
the air now, and there is much that is unsatisfactory. 
It is a question of balance. Also, when you are dealing 
with a mass medium, such as television, you are al- 
ways faced with the problem as to whether anything 
you can do will satisfy the professional critic for 
long. I don’t blame him. His job is to criticize. But I 
think that if we limited ourselves to programs that 
were entirely satisfactory to the professional news- 
paper and magazine critics, we’d be out of business. 


Public Is Judge of Programs 

Q Who determines what a program should be? 

A Generally, the public, because they can turn it off. 
You’ve got a competitive system. If they don’t like 
the looks of an NBC program, they can turn to CBS, 
or ABC, or Dumont, or Mutual, or to other stations. 

The other night I was at a dinner and a very in- 
telligent and well-meaning man said to me: “The 
television programs are perfectly terrible!” I asked 
the gentleman, “Did you like the telecasts of the Ke- 
fauver hearings?” “Oh, yes. That was very good!” 
“Did you like the televised U.N. proceedings of the 
signing of the Japanese Treaty from San Francisco?” 
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“Oh, yes. That was fine.” “Do you like Sid Caesar and 
Imogene Coca on the ‘Show of Shows’ televised each 
Saturday night?” “Oh, yes. That’s a good show.” “Do 
you like the dramatic theater telecasts that Philco 
puts on every week?” “Oh, yes. Of course, that’s very 
good.” “Do you like Milton Berle, Eddie Cantor, Bob 
Hope, Fred Allen, Groucho Marx, Jimmy Durante?” 
“Yes. They are splendid comedians and they do a fine 
job.” “Do you like the operas that we are putting on 
in English?” “Oh, yes. All of those programs I do 
like.” “Well, do you like prize fights and baseball 
games, forum discussions such as ‘Meet the Press’?” 
“Oh, yes,” he said “these are very interesting.” 

So, by the time I got through I was wondering 
what the devil he wanted for his money anyway. I 
asked him, “What do you want when you buy a tele- 
vision set? Do you want to live in comfort the rest of 
your life and have it throw out ham sandwiches and 
a cup of coffee, too?” 

Q Well, why do you suppose people pan television 
programs? 

A I would say that “panning” is one of the great 
privileges of an American citizen. I enjoy it myself, 
and most of the things I pan, incidentally, I find I 
don’t know much about. But there are certain things 
like advertising and music and shows where every 
person feels competent to be a critic. It is more or less 
fashionable. Of course, there is plenty to criticize 
legitimately, and I think constructive criticism is a 
healthy thing. I welcome it. But a general condemna- 
tion of the whole structure is not helpful to anyone. 

If you want to go to a show in New York, you will 
pick up a paper, find out what’s playing, go to the 
trouble of getting a ticket, go to the physical incon- 
venience of getting jammed up in a taxi, you won’t 
be able to smoke, and you might even see a poor 
show, and when it’s all over you’ve paid $10 to $20 
for the privilege. But, when it comes to television, 
some folks who are severe critics won’t even go to 
the trouble of picking up the newspaper to find out 
what’s on the air tonight, say, from 8 to 9 or at any 
other leisure hour, or what’s going to be on the air 
tomorrow or the day after. Selective listening and 
selective looking would greatly increase the pleasure 
and satisfaction of those who are interested to get 
the best out of their radio and television sets. 


Problem in Serving Mass Audience 

I have no intention of suggesting that everything 
on the air is good or that there are enough good things. 
Certainly I think there is room for improvement, and 
there always will be the challenge and the need to 
improve programs. The difficulty with any medium 
of communication that seeks to serve the masses is 
that you’ve got to find some common denominator. 
The direction must always be upward, to improve 
and go forward. The public taste for the better pro- 
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grams improves, too, as they are exposed to the better 
things. I, myself, dislike many things that are on the 
radio and on television. When I don’t like them, I 
don’t look or listen to them. But there are other things 
that I like very much and these I listen to and look at. 
I am a selective listener and selective looker. 

What can we do if we put Toscanini opposite, say, 
Bob Hope? I assure you that between the two Bob 
would have a much larger audience than the Maestro. 
If millions of people prefer to listen to Hope’s jokes 
rather than to the Maestro’s music, they should have 
that privilege, and they have it. It’s nothing to cry 
about. They ought to have Toscanini, too. But the 
fellow who wants Toscanini should pay attention to 
the time when he is on the air and shouldn’t complain 
that Bob Hope or some other comedian is on just 
when he’s in the mood for Toscanini. 

Q Do you think that you can select your programs 
ahead of time adequately by looking at your news- 
papers? 

A I think so, yes. 


Rising Cost of TV Programs 

Q Isn’t the cost for talent and facilities in television 
getting so high that very few advertisers can afford to 
pay these huge expenses for what they are getting out 
of it? Isn’t that a practical business problem today? 

A That is not yet a practical business problem, be- 
cause at the moment most of the TV networks and 
stations are sold out during their better hours. 

Q You mean there is a demand for space on the air 
by advertisers? 

A Yes. We’re practically all sold out! It is true, 
though, that the costs are high and expenses are in- 
creasing, but the impact of television as an adver- 
tising medium is much greater than radio alone or 
print alone. Television costs more, and always will 
cost more. Finally that medium will have to compete 
with other mediums. It will be a question of returns. 
The problems of cost of programs are serious. The 
problems of cost of operating networks are serious. 
Getting talent that will be adequate to meet the se- 
lective as well as the mass taste, keeping it going from 
15 to 18 hours a day for 365 days a year, is a terrific 
problem. 

Nobody has all the answers to this. It will come 
through the process of development. That’s where the 
opportunities lie. It offers greater opportunities for 
creative talent than any other medium: writers, pro- 
ducers, directors, actors, etc. 

Q Do you think that television will be a matter 
mostly of films rather than live shows? 

A I think that the attitude of some members of the 
film industry toward television hasn’t necessarily been 
a forward-looking one. And I would say that if 
the film industry were ganging up to prevent tele- 
vision from getting films or making films, they will 
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not succeed in such an effort. But there are some pro- 
gressive spirits in the film industry getting on the 
television wagon right now. 

Q The tendency now is for the movie people to 
move in the direction of supplying films to television, 
isn’t it? 

A No, it is not. I think that the film industry, par- 
ticularly the leaders in the industry, have thus far not 
made available film to the television industry. I think 
there have been a number of independent producers of 
films who are making and supplying them to tele- 
vision. 

But I am not criticizing the motion-picture in- 
dustry, because I think that television has not yet 
fully clarified its own status, and obviously it isn’t 
fair to ask a motion picture company that might 
spend 2 or 3 million dollars on a big film to just make 
it available to somebody that can use it up in an hour 
or two, unless there is an adequate return to the pro- 
ducer of the picture. I do not believe that these big 
“A” pictures necessarily are applicable to television. 
I think that the small 10 or 15 or 20-minute pictures, 
especially designed for television, will have great ap- 
peal and a large market. I don’t know, and I don’t 
think anybody can know, yet, what percentage of the 
program fare on television will be films and what 
percentage will be live. My own impression is that a 
very substantial portion of all television programs 
will be on film—perhaps more than 50 per cent. And 
that raises, therefore, the question of who is going to 
make and supply these films. 


Future of Movies in TV 

My feeling is that it will not be the present big 
producers in Hollywood. And the reason I think that 
is because I don’t think they are set up or geared to 
make films of that character at low-enough prices 
that television and the advertiser can afford to pay. 
And, therefore, I see developing a new group of in- 
dependent producers with new opportunities for 
young people of creative imagination to make these 
pictures and make them available to television net- 
works and stations. And since the important thing is 
to have programs, there will always be, in my opinion, 
a greater demand than there can possibly be a supply 
of that kind of material. And so you have here vast 
new opportunities in the creative and artistic field. 
What the ultimate effect of television in the home will 
be upon the present motion-picture industry I think 
only time will tell. Just now it is a speculative subject. 

Q There has been a question of whether a national 
television system could be made self-sustaining—do 
you feel that this is still true? 

A I feel the problem is still present. There is a gen- 
eral misunderstanding about possible profits in tele- 
vision and radio networks. The individual stations a 
network organization owns are profitable, but the 
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network itself is not necessarily so. For instance, the 
National Broadcasting Co. today owns five television 
stations. Each of those television stations already is 
operating in the black. But the television network in 
the NBC itself is still not profitable. We hope to do 
better as we go along, but I do not see any great profit 
for networks as such because it is the network that 
must carry on research and development, must fur- 
nish the expensive physical facilities, make contracts 
with artists that involve heavy financial commit- 
ments, and render a reasonable amount of free public 
service. 

Here is a real economic problem. On the one hand, 
a national service makes the network dependent upon 
independent stations, and in turn independent sta- 
tions, in order to have a national service and better 
programs that will attract local audiences, must de- 
pend on the network. Now, how much of the adver- 
tising dollar goes to the stations and how much goes 
to the network is always a matter of discussion be- 
tween them. But the economics of the situation must 
ultimately determine the true basis. 


2,000 Stations Forecast 

Q Doesn't color add to the problem, in expense? 

A Yes, color will be more expensive and will in- 
crease the size of the problem. The economics of tele- 
vision transmission are not yet settled. Also, the 
opening up of the ultra-high-frequency band [UHF] 
will enable many more television stations to go on 
the air than can do so now with the frequencies avail- 
able in the VHF [Very High Frequency]. It has been 
estimated that there will be 2,000 or more UHF tele- 
vision stations on the air. I think television will cover 
the whole country, because there will be many little 
stations erected throughout the country. Now, whether 
all these stations are going to be able to operate profit- 
ably, or even to support themselves, has yet to be 
learned. Only actual experience can provide the an- 
swers to these questions. 

Q Now, as to radio versus television in your own 
company, would you say that radio has survived the 
competition of television pretty well? 

A Oh, I think radio is doing well, and I think that 
it can continue to do well. I believe there is need for 
both radio and television. 

Q Would you say that the experiments with elec- 
tron tubes in World War I had a great deal to do with 
the development of both broadcasting and television? 

A I would say that World War I was the real in- 
spiration of broadcasting, because World War I de- 
veloped the use of the wireless telephone. Broadcast- 
ing, after all, is a wireless telephone with a single 
voice being carried everywhere. 

World War II with the practical development of 
radar, the cathode-ray tube, and also the development 
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of the kinescope, iconoscope and image orthicon, laid 
the foundation for commercial television and made 
the present system possible. So World War I laid the 
foundation for broadcasting of radio and World War 
II laid the foundation for television—although there 
had been some television before we entered World 
War II. 

Q What do you see ahead as the possibility of in- 
vention in the line of electronics? 

A I think there is no limit to the possibility of 
electronics for the future. I think that just as we have 
had a Steam Age, followed by an Electrical Age, we 
are now at the threshold of an Electronic Age. I think 
we’ve crossed the threshold, and many things that 
are electrified can be electronized. 


Electronic Air Conditioner? 

Such things as household appliances, and so on, 
can be made to operate electronically. The advantage 
would be that you would remove moving parts. Take, 
for example, an air conditioner. I visualize the possi- 
bility of an electronic air conditioner which would 
eliminate the pumps and the fans and the noise, and 
it should be cheaper and simpler to operate. Elec- 
tronics removes the need for moving parts. 

Q Could you broadcast air conditioning? 

A Well, you could manufacture an electronic air 
conditioner and have it operate off the regular elec- 
tric-light circuit—that is, when it comes—it isn’t 
here yet. 

I also think that the modern system of communica- 
tions—take, for example, the microwave radio relay 
that is now operating across the country—could carry 
many things besides television. It could carry tele- 
phone, telegraph, facsimile, and other methods of 
communication. Television between San Francisco 
and Los Angeles and New York is now almost en- 
tirely over microwave radio relays instead of over 
wire lines or coaxial cables. 

So the new systems of communications that are be- 
ing perfected will be able to transmit a magazine, for 
instance, is less than a minute, across the continent 
or across the seas, ultimately, through such methods 
as Ultrafax. We developed that some time ago, and a 
whole book, “Gone With the Wind,” was transmitted 
through the air in less than two minutes. 

Also television is more than an entertainment ele- 
ment, and I think altogether too much emphasis is 
put on the entertainment aspect of television, and not 
enough on the other aspects—what it can do in the 
way of news and information and education and pub- 
lic service of all kinds. After all, if you can sit in your 
home and see what is going on in the rest of the world 
you will get a new dimension—you can see places 
without having to go to them. 

I think television, no matter what its problems are, 
is greater than any of the problems which it has to 


surmount. It may have ups and downs, but it caters 
to a human instinct—a desire to see—and now we can 
gratify that instinct, and we will to some extent ex- 
pand that gratification as we gain more experience 
and go ahead. 

Q What do you see for television as a military aid? 

A I see a great deal for television in military mat- 
ters. Already the experiments and the tests which 
have been made indicate that you can see what is go- 
ing on on the battlefield and what is going on at sea, 
and you can increase your control of your combat 
units. And I think that the combination of atomic 
energy, radar, television and electronics will revolu- 
tionize warfare, and has already done so, because 
aviation itself has much use for television. Electronics 
represents now a large part of our military machine. 
In fact, I don’t know any part of a military machine 
that hasn’t got some electronics. Even a tank is 
equipped with a radio communications system. 

I think electronics opens up a new field that is ap- 
plicable to all industry, and there is another im- 
portant development on the horizon in that field. We 
have always thought of electronics in terms of a 
vacuum tube. It started out first as a detector, then 
as an amplifier, and finally as an oscillator or gener- 
ator. Everything that we have done in radio has been 
built around the vacuum tube. That has been the 
greatest single invention of the electronic age. 


Vacuum Tube’s Successor? 

Lately scientists have discovered that you can get 
electronics to work in solids as well as in a vacuum 
tube. We always thought that we had to heat a fila- 
ment and create heat inside a vacuum in order to put 
the electrons to work. In other words, we had to boil 
these electrons out of the things that existed inside 
the vacuum tube before they would do their job. 

Now what the scientists call electronics in solids— 
that is electrons in solid materials—can also do the 
job. A crystal called germanium, which you may have 
read about, is able to do what the vacuum tube does 
as a detector or as an amplifier—it doesn’t yet do it 
as well—it’s still in the experimental stage but it is 
being steadily improved. Well, now, when you have 
these electrons working in solids, you don’t have to 
boil them out—they remain there and a piece of 
metal or crystal the size of a shoe button will be able 
to do what vacuum tubes are doing. Here you have 
the possibility, despite all the things that we know 
about tubes and electrons, of even obsoleting the tube 
itself for some of its present uses. 

You add this discovery of the operation of electrons 
in solids, as distinguished from electrons in vacuums, 
to the possibility of atomic energy in getting radiation 
from certain materials, and then you open up a field 
to the imagination which we could never cover in this 
interview. 
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Cnly Sime 
Sells the Full Story 
of ‘ Economy! 





























When a motorist first moves up to Cadillac, he is 
usually delighted to discover how surprisingly 
modest is its initial cost. But time quickly shows 
him that this is but an ‘nvtroduction to the car's 
economy. Soon, he learns how incredibly far his 
Cadillac travels on a gallon of gasoline. And then, 


as the miles roll into the thousands, he learns of 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 


* 


Cadillac’s remarkable dependability. But it is only 
with the passage of the years that the final and 
most brilliant chapter in Cadillac economy unfolds 
itself. Only then does he learn about the car’s /ong 
life—how, in its second, third, and even fourth 
years, it delivers the wonderful performance that 


thrilled him when he first took to the highway. 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 














HAS TAKEN ROOT AND GROWN 





beside the noad we live on... 


Take a typical American with imagination and 
the yen to make something useful. Hand him 
a piece of Alcoa Aluminum sheet, or rod, or 
wire; light, strong, gleaming . . . invitingly 
easy to shape and fabricate .. 

It’s like handing a piece of clear white pine to 
an expert whittler. You can almost see the ideas 
taking shape in his mind... 


Thus many a small business has taken root, 
and grown, in aluminum. 


Because all of us in Alcoa understand that 
challenge to ‘“‘whittle’’ aluminum into useful 
things, this road we live on has never hurried 


STRONG ALUMINUM ALLOY NAILS are used to fasten siding on 
homes, eliminate the ‘“‘pockmarks” and frequent painting that 
come with rusty nail heads. They’re one of several products of 
Nichols Wire & Aluminum Co., Davenport, Iowa, who started 
using aluminum five years ago. Alcoa helped in Nichols’ substan- 
tial growth, with research and alloy development that made possi- 
ble stronger, corrosion-resistant nails. Their first experimental 
orders were fitted into heavy Alcoa production schedules; from 
knowledge gained by Alcoa pioneering, Alcoa men helped 
Nichols size up markets, develop such additional products as 
aluminum clothesline, roofing products and chain link fencing. 


past the doors of small businesses. In fitting 
in their orders, in teaching them our skills, 
by serving each in his neighborhood through 
an Alcoa Distributor, we have always tried to 
go more than halfway. 

It has paid us, in their loyalty, in the privilege 
of continuing to serve them as they grow. 

It has helped every American, by creating a 
good many of the million jobs that aluminum 
made possible. And by adding to our country’s 
production strength for war or peace. 


Besides, we’ve enjoyed it! ALUMINUM COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, 2192L Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





BUILDING A FIGHTING force or a civilian product, one reason 
for America’s production might are thousands of small sub- 
contractors. Big plants reach out to them for special skills, 
like those possessed by J. Clytel Manufacturing Co., Cleveland. 
You might call Clytel ‘fabrication artists” in sheet metal, if you 
watched them today, producing complex Navy aircraft blade an- 
tenna of Alcoa Aluminum. They say, “Our help from Alcoa 
started with our first aluminum order, 6 years ago. Working 
with us, taking us to your own Development Shops to learn 
your skills, and aiding us ever since whenever a question of 
fabricating, or welding, or forming, or assembly came up.” Thus 
Alcoa’s aluminum knowledge has been multiplied ; thus aluminum 
has created jobs and helped build a stronger, better America. 


ALCOA fiuti« ALUMINUM 











‘CONTINENTAL SCREW COMPANY 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Manufacturers of famous HOLTITE- Phillips and Slotted Head 
Screws and Bolts and Allied Fastenings, both Special and Standard ° 
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IRAN: WHAT KEEPS IT GOING 


Farming, First—Oil Is Fourth Industry 


Where is the blowup in Iran? 

After two months of “‘crisis,’’ 
things are going on about as 
usual. A look at the country, from 
inside, shows why. 

Farming, not oil, occupies most 
Iranians. The country is poor, but 
it's not yet on the brink of over- 
night collapse. 

Blaming the British is popular, 
but unrest isn’t widespread. 


TEHERAN 


While arguments about the oil of 
Iran occupy the capitals of the world, 
life for most people in this backward 
land goes on much as it has for years, 
and generations. 

No explosion has followed the shut- 
ting down of the giant Abadan refinery. 
The dire predictions of the British ex- 
perts who left have not yet come true. 
Iranians have not only kept essential 
services running, they also are still op- 
erating the small Kermanshah refinery 
on the Iraqi border which British execu- 
tives once said would be out of opera- 
tion in a week. 

And the Communists are lying low, 
for the present at least. They are letting 
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FOR THE POOR: DITCH WATER 
. . and often, sickness 
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WARES 
Oil is a less important industry 


RUGMAKER SHOWS HIS 


nationalist agitators against “Western 
imperialism” do their work for them. 

Chances are that Iran will not collapse 
any time soon. Important as the oil in- 
dustry is, the fact remains that the econ- 
omy of this country is based on farming, 
not oil. If the oil stays in the ground, 
there may be fewer big cars on the 
streets of Teheran, fewer Iranians va- 
cationing abroad, fewer air conditioners 
installed in the homes of the wealthy. 
But most people are not likely to notice 
the difference unless it hits the country’s 
three essential imports—sugar, tea and 
cotton piece goods. 

Iran is a country of contrasts and con- 
tradictions. At first glance the capital of 
Teheran is a surprise to a visitor. The 
city of a million lies in a magnificent 
setting at one end of a great plain stud- 
ded with green farms and flanked on 
three sides by mountains. From the 
broad boulevards you can see the snow- 
capped crest of Demavend, more than 
18,000 feet high. And everywhere are 
external signs that Teheran is a western- 
ized metropolis. 

Store windows are well stocked with 
goods of all kinds. The city blazes with 
electric lights. Its well-paved main 
streets lead out to broad, hard-topped 








highways. Railway lines extend out from 
Teheran, and there are offices of a dozen 
major air lines. In your hotel you have 
running water, a telephone, a private 
bath. 

Looking around further, you get a 
series of jolts. 

The water that flows from the chro- 
mium tap in your hotel room is the same 
water that runs into the “jube” or trench 
along the street. Nearly all Teheran 
drinks “jube” water, and that’s one rea- 
son why the sickness rate is high. Most 
Westerners and well-to-do Teheran folks, 
however, drink water that sealed carts 
bring to their doors from a piped canal 
owned by the Shah. 

A French firm is building a dam high 
in the mountains, and a British company 
is putting in reservoirs and mains to give 
Teheran a good water supply. Plans for 
sewers, however, still are only plans. 
Standard joke here is that the city gov- 
ernment will run drinking water through 
the new pipes in the daytime and sew- 
age at night. 

The telephone in your hotel room sel- 
dom rings and, when it does, it’s usually 
a wrong number. There never has been 
a telephone directory in Iran. If you 
want to talk with someone, it’s usually 
simpler to go to see him. 

The broad, paved highways leading 
out of Teheran are deceiving, too. There 
is one good paved road, and it leads to 
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. . . and well-stocked stores 
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When you think 
of Pittsburgh... 


AMERICA’S LARGEST 
INLAND RIVER PORT... 





Po AALAN Ts 
Ya ANAS 





Pittsburgh is the top-ranking 
inland river port in the nation... 
handling more freight tonnage 
than either the Suez or Panama 
Canals! 

Through its 139 terminals on 
the Allegheny, Monongahela and 
Ohio Rivers, flow much of the 
nation’s steel, coal and other vital 
materials. Along the Ohio and 
Missouri Rivers, through ports on 
the 12,000-mile Mississippi water- 
way system and on the Gulf... 
domestic and export shippers bring 
in raw materials . . . distribute 
finished products to world markets. 


Yes, the Port of Pittsburgh is a 
convenient link to raw materials 
and markets. And Peoples First 
National, with 18 offices all around 
the town, offers convenient bank- 
ing for your Pittsburgh operation. 
As one of the nation’s largest 
banks, our extensive facilities and 
intimate knowledge of Pittsburgh 
can be of invaluable service to you. 


PEOPLES FIRST 


NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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the Shah’s Palace, up in the mountains. 
On the other highways, pavement gives 
way to gravel or dirt a short distance 
outside the city. 

Many of the gravel roads are not bad. 
They, like most other improvements, 
were built by Reza Shah 25 years ago, 
and most of them follow ancient camel- 
caravan routes. While there are about 
1,500 miles of railways, the highways 
are the most important transport in this 
country of about 17 million people. 

All told, Iran has 15,000 miles of high- 
ways. California, one sixth as large, has 
100,000 miles. Even today you can see 
camel caravans competing with trucks 
for commerce on the Iranian highways. 

While Iran’s oil gets the big play in 
the headlines back home, the No. 1 
source of work here is agriculture, not 
oil. Trading in stores and bazaars ranks 
second. Outside of farming, more people 
are engaged in haggling over the prices 
of goods in bazaars than in any other 
business. The carpet-weaving industry 
ranks third, with about 120,000 workers. 
Next comes oil. Under the British, the 
industry had 77,000 workers. 

Except for a few imports, Iran gets 
along on the products of its own rugged 
land. It’s quite a land to see, too, a land 
where you can travel fast only by air. 

All of Iran is a plateau except the 
Plain of Khuzistan and the Persian Gulf 
in the Southwest and the Caspian Sea 
shore in the North. Much of this plateau 
is more than 6,000 feet high, and it is 
cut by high mountains. In the heart of 
the country is a desert containing enor- 
mous salt flats and few oases. 

It’s a deceptive country. You may 
travel for hours by automobile on one of 
the rugged roads, seeing not enough 
greenery to support a goat. Then sud- 
denly your car drops into a tiny valley 
lush with vegetation. But, by and large, 
most of Iran is rather forbidding coun- 
try, save for the North—the Caspian 
coast and the oak forests and well-tilled 
plateau of Azerbaijan. Most of the food 
for the rest of Iran is grown in these 
areas, and most of the population is con- 
centrated there. 

Farming here is primitive. Since about 
80 per cent of the land is owned by a 
handful of families, most of the farmers 
are sharecroppers. They still use ancient 
implements—a metal-tipped plow pulled 
by oxen, a small wooden drag, light 
mattocks and long-handled spades. Yields 
are low. The sharecropper usually gets 
only a fifth of his crop. 

Principal crops are small grains— 
wheat, barley, rice. Dates are raised in 
the South, and there is a big production 
of vegetables and fruits. Iran is nearly 
self-sufficient in food, with a surplus of 
grains and dried fruits for export. The 
really essential imports are two thirds 


——e, 


of the sugar, four fifths of the tea and 
three quarters of the cotton goods con. 
sumed inside the country. Formerly, 
most of these imports were bought with 
oil-earned sterling. 

Living conditions for the average 
Iranian are just as primitive as the farm. 
ing methods. Most homes are earth huts, 
with one door and no windows. There’s 
a mat on the dirt floor. Blankets or rugs, 
laid on the floor, serve as beds, and 
there’s a charcoal or kerosene stove for 
cooking. In many huts you find that the 
families have needles and simple looms 
or metal-working tools for handwork, the 
main source of income during the winter, 

When you get down to it, Iran today 
still is mainly a loose collection of vil- 
lages and tribes sending their products 
to bazaars. The Government is trying 
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RUSSIAN MOVIE 
. . . customers are fewer 


to modernize the country, especially its 
farming, under a Seven-Year Plan 
adopted in 1949. An organization of 
Iranian technicians, educated in_ the 
West, was set up to run the plan, and 
American consultants came in to map 
the improvements. Now these consult- 
ants have left. Since the plan was to 
have been financed by oil, it’s up in the 
air now. 

In spite of the country’s backward- 
ness, there is little unrest at the moment. 
Premier Mohammed Mossadegh’s cam- 
paign to put out the British and _take 
over the oil has caught popular fancy 
and taken people’s minds off their hard- 
ships. That makes hard sledding for 
pro-Russian Communists. 
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So the Communists are easing up on 
their pro-Moscow line and, instead, are 
encouraging the nationalist agitation 
against the West. A visit to Iran’s second 
city, Tabriz, shows what is going on. 
Tabriz is close to Russia. Until recently, 
sympathy for Russia was strong and the 
Communist Tudeh Party, working under- 
ground, was influential. But that has 
changed. 

The Communist-organized Partisans 
of Peace, in Tabriz University, has be- 
come less of a pro-Russian group and 
more of a pro-Mossadegh organization. 
The big days in Tabriz are no longer 
the holidays set by Moscow. Instead, 
Mossadegh and the Moslem leaders call 
the turns. 

There is still a Soviet Information 
Center in Tabriz, but it has few visitors. 





IRANIAN BAZAAR 
. . . haggling is profitable 


a 
—Black Star 


There is little Russian propaganda ac- 
tivity in the city or in nearby towns. 
There is a 25-bed Soviet-sponsored hos- 
pital in Tabriz, but few Iranians go 
there for treatment. They prefer the 
hospital of a Presbyterian mission. 
Premier Mossadegh is riding a wave 
of popularity that has cut strength away 
from the Communists. For what is 
sweeping the country now is anti-British 
nationalism, not Communism. So the 
Communists, outwardly quiet, are giv- 
ing their support to the spread of na- 
tionalism. Their chance to run Iran as a 
Communist nation hasn’t arrived yet. 
Their obvious strategy is to pick up the 
Pieces, once the country blows up. But 
there are no signs of such an explosion. 
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Greatest Name in Dictation 





Nearly everyone needs more time! 


TIME-MASTER DOUBLES YOUR CAPACITY 





























Busy people everywhere have acclaimed the new TIME-MASTER 
as the greatest dictating machine in history. 

Light, compact, portable, it is the outstanding all-purpose dic- 
tating machine of hundreds of uses in the office, the home, on 
business trips. Wherever information or ideas have to be recorded 
or relayed, TIME-MASTER is the solution. 

Key to its remarkable versatility and time-saving qualities, is 
the unique Memobelt—a mailable, fileable record. 

A revolutionary recording medium, Memobelt is a flexible plastic 
band that records and reproduces every sound, even a whisper, 
with complete clarity and accuracy. 


Ask your local Dictaphone man forademonstration 
of how TIME- MASTER can save you time. Or fill in and 
mail coupon below. 


“Dictaphone” is a registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation. 


DICTAPHONE 


| DictapHoneE Corp., Dept. E-111 | 

| 
THE GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION ! 

| 

| 


420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Please send me my free copy of “Time Itself.” 


Your Name 





Cc 





Dictaphone offices, agents, 


and service the world over. Street Address 
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Get our 
Message Mer 


first thing 
in the morning! 





USE NIGHT LETTERS! 


You save time and money — 
new liberalized rates give you 





50 words to start with! 

Plenty of room to say what 
you want—Telegrams get 
Top Priority attention, too! 


For any business purpose 
A TELEGRAM 

DOES THE JOB | 

BETTER 





WESTERN - 
UNION 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


HAVE YOUR NIGHT LETTER COVERING 
NEW PRICE SCHEDULES. PLEASE 
TELEGRAPH WHETHER THEY APPLY 
TO WILSON ORDER CONTAINED 

IN MY REPORT YESTERDAY. 


WESTERN 
UNION 


REQUESTS 





WIRE ME CARE HOTEL IMPERIAL 

TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS EXPENSE 
FUNDS TODAY BY TELEGRAPHIC MONEY 
ORDER. SEEING SMITH AT ACME TODAY 
ON ADDITIONAL ORDER. 


NOW, reviews 


Telegraph rates give you 
more for your money. 


Union office for this 
revised rate folder. 
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Iron Curtain Still a Sieve 
For U.S. Goods to Russia 


Here, from a check point on 
the border, is the real story of 
what Russia is getting out of 
Western Europe. 

Machine tools, bearings, steel, 
copper, other vital products are 
following devious routes to 
points behind the Iron Curtain. 

U. S. Military Police catch thou- 
sands of tons at the border, but 
they are powerless to stop it all. 


CHECK POINT X, GERMANY 
U.S. Military Police, patrolling the 
border between East and West Ger- 
many, got word the other day that a 
big shipment of copper was moving 
out of the free port of Hamburg for 
delivery in the Russian Zone. 

Hamburg is in the British Zone. The 
Americans signaled the British to stop 
the shipment. But it was too late. The 
ship already had cleared port. It finally 
was overtaken in the Kiel Canal, the 61- 
mile passage from the North Sea to the 
Russian-dominated Baltic. There the 
British held it up while the American 
soldiers looked it over. 

They found the papers in a confused 
jumble. The copper had been shifted 
back and forth between Hamburg and 
Rotterdam so many times that the origi- 
nal identity was lost. Stampings on the 
ingots showed that they were British. 
However, the cargo was being routed to 
Soviet Germany as Swiss copper. After a 
three-day delay, the ship was released 
and went on its way to an industrial city 
in East Germany. 

That is just one of the thousands of 
shipments that are stopped in Germany 
and at check points like this one along 
the Iron Curtain. U.S. Military Police, 
organized into 41 teams of customs 
agents, keep a day-and-night check 
along the German borders with Switzer- 
land, Austria, Czechoslovakia and East- 
ern Germany, up to the British Zone. In 
recent months they have put stop orders 
on repeated shipments of precision 
equipment, optical goods, measuring 
tools, steel tubing, graphite, lead, zinc, 
machine tools and other products needed 
by the Russians. 

Tons upon tons of valuable trade is 
crossing the closed border, despite the 


_ ‘ — —Dept. of State 
MP’‘S LOOK FOR ILLEGAL SHIPMENTS 
. . they can’t stop it all 


constant efforts of the American MP's to 
shut off such shipments. 

Not long ago the soldiers at one check 
point stopped a train as it headed into 
Czechoslovakia. In the long line of cars 
were two loaded with 80 tons of ball 
bearings. Shipment papers listed their 
point of origin as Antwerp. Actual in- 
vestigation showed, however, that the 
ball bearings were made at Schweinfutt. 
in West Germany—a city whose pro- 
duction of bearings was considered s0 
strategic in World War II that the U.S. 
Air Forces risked a tragically costly raid 
beyond the range of fighter escort. 

This new consignment of bearings had 
been shipped to Antwerp where traders 
doubled back and tried to pass them 
through the Iron Curtain. The British 
customs unit on the Belgian border didnt 
stop them. In fact, the shipment hadnt 
even been questioned. 

There is the case of an 80-ton lathe, 
with proper papers attached, which te- 
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cently was intercepted as it was about 
to cross into East Germany. This huge 
machine is capable of turning out the 
largest-caliber artillery. It was stopped 
bv the Americans at the border. Later it 
was released at the direction of a Mar- 
shall Plan agency on the ground that 
the order for that particular lathe had 
been placed in 1948, before export con- 
trols were tightened on trade between the 
East and West. 

German customs officials at these bor- 
der stations get the first chance to stop 
suspicious shipments. If they don’t act, 
the MP’s step in. That’s what happens 
in 75 per cent of the cases. Since sum- 
mer, Military Police have been examin- 
ing between 35,000 and 40,000 tons of 
strategic materials monthly. If proper ex- 
port licenses and other documents ac- 
company the shipments, the MP’s are 
supposed to let the goods go through into 
the Communist hinterland. 

At first, military customs agents con- 
centrated on trains, trucks, cars and 
ships. Then they extended their cover- 
age to airports, and made some interest- 
ing discoveries. They found, for example, 
that large quantities of medicines and 
even complete field hospitals were being 
flown out of the U.S. Zone to Hong 
Kong, where smugglers operate into 
Communist China. The Americans put 
a stop to such air traffic, but they be- 
lieve that now such shipments are mov- 
ing out through the British Zone port 
of Hamburg. 

The border between the British Zone 
and Eastern Germany is suspected of 
being one of the bigger leaks in the Iron 
Curtain. British control is not nearly so 
strict as that in the U.S. Zone. Whereas 
American Military Police really patrol 
the border, the British assign a British 
civilian to a back area supervising five 
or six control points. The actual customs 
stations are manned by Germans. And 
Americans, drawing on experience in 
their own Zone, are convinced that Ger- 
mans will allow almost anything to move 
to the East. 

On the face of official statistics, East- 
West trade appears to be under better 
control now than it was six months ago. 
Legal shipments between Western Ger- 
many and the East have been cut way 
down. But there are still big leaks of 
strategic materials handled by traders 
in Switzerland, Austria, Belgium, Swe- 
den and the free ports of Antwerp, Rot- 
terdam and Hamburg. There are leaks, 
too, that spill valuable products across 
the border dividing Germany. 

U.S. Military Police, manning check 
points along the border, know what is 
going on. They can, and do, interrupt 
and cut down the traffic. But they are 
powerless to stop all of it, owing to atti- 
tudes higher up. 
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How to brighten dark rooms 


with One Coat 


FREE BOOK 


tells how to 
do this and 


scores of other 







painting jobs 








31 PAGES OF USEFUL PAINTING INFORMATION 


NEW FREE BOOK TELLS HOW to get better paint results at 
lower cost .. . how to buy and apply the right aluminum paints. 

Alcoa does not make paint. We have prepared this book so you 
can know about the many new improvements in aluminum paints; 
can buy the correct paints without lengthy specifications and tests; 
can apply them best for lasting protection and good appearance. 

This book gives worth-while maintenance painting tips; includes 
coverage tables, tells what aluminum paints to use inside and out, 
on wood, metal, masonry and heated surfaces. Send for your 
free copy. Attach the coupon to your letterhead and mail now. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Paint Service Bureau, 1791L Gulf Blidg., 
ALBRON Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
Bealtae dts shield on aluminum Please send me a free copy of: “Painting with Aluminum”. 
paints made by many paint 

manufacturers using ALCOA Name (Please print) 

PIGMENTS. 

The RIGHT aluminum paint for Address 
this job is ALUMINUM METAL 

& MASONRY PAINT. City. State. 
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Acheson and Eden—Common Problems, Similar Ideas 


... McKinney Takes Over as Democrats’ 


PARIS 


An Englishman and an American of 
comfortably similar tastes and attitudes 
now share the direction of the West's 
struggle against Communism. The cur- 
rent meeting of the U. N. Assembly gives 
them a timely and unusual opportunity 
to talk things out. The men are: 
> Anthony Eden, Foreign Minister in 
the new Government of Winston 
Churchill, and an old and experienced 
hand at diplomacy. 
> Dean G. Acheson, U.S. Secretary of 
State, who, amid a tangle of political 
difficulties, has shaped American policy 
abroad since early 1949. 

Each is head of his delegation to the 
U.N. meeting. This session, opening 
less than a fortnight after Mr. Eden took 
office, is to explore nearly every question 
of importance in the world today—Korea, 
Communist China, collective security, 
control of atomic energy, many more. 
These issues are to be the subject of 
town-meeting discussion and argument. 








—Acme 
SECRETARY ACHESON 
. » « caution in Egypt? 


The Assembly, however, takes only ad- 
visory actions. 

So, perhaps, of even greater impor- 
tance are the private discussions of Mr. 


Eden and Mr. Acheson, two men of 
fashion-plate elegance, sharp, roving 


minds and a common determination as 
to what shall be done. There are many 
parallels between them. 

Similarities. Each comes from the 
upper social stratum of his nation—Mr. 
Acheson the son of a bishop of the Epis- 
copal Church, Mr. Eden born to the 
British nobility. The Englishman was 
educated at Eton and Oxford and Mr. 
Acheson at American equivalents of 
those institutions, Groton and Yale. 

Each was drawn to public service. Mr. 
Acheson served as law clerk for Associ- 
ate Justice Louis D. Brandeis. Between 
lucrative interims of private law practice 
he has held the post of Under Secretary 
of the Treasury, and a series of high of- 
fices in the State Department. 

Mr. Eden went almost directly from 
the University into politics. He has been 
a member of the House of Commons 
since 1923. Under Conservative or coali- 
tion governments he has held high po- 
sitions, including two previous tours in 
the Foreign Ministry. He always has 
specialized in world affairs. 

The two are men of firmly enunciated 
principles to which they stanchly adhere. 
This has brought trouble to both. Mr. 
Acheson was fired from his Treasury post 
because he insistently objected to the 
1934 gold-purchase program. His out- 
spoken loyalty to Alger Hiss has brought 
him a continuing deluge of criticism. 

As Foreign Minister in 1938, Mr. 
Eden found it necessary to break with 
the Government of Neville Chamberlain. 
Like Mr. Churchill, Eden felt the 
Chamberlain Government was not awake 
to dangers of Fascism on the Continent 
and objected to what he considered ap- 
peasement of Hitler and Mussolini. The 
war brought both back into office. 

Both Mr. Eden and Mr. Acheson now 
are in power through the lovalty of their 
immediate chieftains. President Tru- 
man hangs on to Mr. Acheson despite a 
barrage of accusations that Acheson 
fumbled Far Eastern policy and _ let 
China go to the Communists. Mr. Eden’s 
political career was considered ended 
when, more than a year ago, he obtained 
a divorce. Mr. Churchill, however, has 
blandly ignored this factor and says Mr. 
Eden is to be his successor. 

There are dissimilarities, too. Some 
members of Congressional committees 





‘Cleanup Man’ 


have felt that Mr. Acheson displayed 
before them a lofty attitude of intellec- 
tual superiority. Mr. Eden, also an in- 
tellectual, is a patient pleader and ne- 
gotiator who argues a case persuasively 
but gives an impression of humility. — 

Problems. Foreign Minister Eden, by 
his own convictions and the campaign 
pledges of the Conservative Party, is 
bound closely to U.S. objectives in the 
world, close co-operation with America, 
opposition to Communism, common aims 
in the Middle East. 

The Briton, like Mr. Acheson, is 
anxious to get oil flowing from Iran to 
England again. It is important econom- 
ically and to keep Iran from falling to 
Russia. Anything salvaged from that sit- 
uation would be to the immediate credit 
of the Conservative Party after the 
Iranian muddle of the Laborites. Mr. 
Acheson brought with him intimate de- 
tails of recent—and apparently favorable 
—Washington discussions with Iranian 
Prime Minister Mohammed Mossadegh. 

There is agreement on Egypt, and the 





FOREIGN MINISTER EDEN 
. . meeting with Stalin? 
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JACK* HEINTZ, does it! 


Did you ever wish a motor could do more than just power your 
product... that it could be the means of combining transmissions, 
drive shafts, bearings and controls into a compact unit? 

A typical J&H motor, developed for an automatic washer, does 
exactly that. First, to permit exceptional compactness, one end bell 
is designed as part of the water pump—the other as part of the 
transmission. Second, to assure load-carrying capacity throughout 
the power system a ball bearing is used at one end to absorb thrust; 
the other end incorporates an oversize sleeve bearing and leakproof 
seal. Third, to allow controls to reverse the motor’s operation at 
30-second intervals, the motor has a special wiring harness. 

Unusual? Definitely. With us, doing the unusual is routine. 
Engineering Rotomotive equipment to solve specialized problems is 
the way we can serve you best—either in defense production or in 
your planning for the future. 

If you need compact, closely controlled power—built expressly to 
J&H MOTORS—a line of meet your requirements—remember, Jack & Heintz does it! 
em. tose per ante Send for New Booklet — This 24-page picture story shows why we can 

eens See ae ee help you solve unusual problems. Write for the “Jack & Heintz Does It!” 


ae Prager yriee = book. Address JACK & HEINTZ, INC., Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
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means electrical, hydraulic or mechanical devices ' designed to solve 
unusual problems of developing power, controlling it, or using it. 
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Letter Opener. 


Give each prospect and 
customer a useful ‘“‘Auto- 
point” business gift. (A 
few are shown here.) 
Their daily utility will 
give new prominence to 
your sales message... 
day after day, the year 
round. Put this powerful 
force of repetition to 
work. Customers do 
more business with firms 
they know best. 


FREE BOOKLET 
Get this dividend-paying 
booklet of ‘‘Autopoint” 
Business Gifts. It shows 


we | how to put to 
"eo. | 


Lat work for you a 
: tested business 
i strategy that 
builds good will 
—increases sales 
profitably! Mail 
coupon for free 
booklet and quantity prices. 
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AUTOPOINT CO., Dept. USN-11 
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. . . New Chairman knows how fo raise party funds 


importance of retaining control of the 
Suez Canal area, although Mr. Acheson 
may favor greater caution than his Brit- 
ish counterpart to avoid inflammatory 
incidents in that area. 

These are issues for the Acheson- 
Eden talks—between strategy prepara- 
tions for the U.N. meeting—these and 
a bold British proposal. Mr. Churchill 
is pledged to one supreme effort to 
reach a living accord. with Russia 
through a personal meeting of himself, 
President Truman and Stalin. 

Mr. Truman does not think too highly 
of the idea. He stresses worthlessness of 
any agreements with Moscow, and has 
said he would not go abroad to meet the 
Russian dictator. Preliminary soundings 
on the subject apparently were on the 
unofficial Acheson-Eden agenda. 

Over all. Political conditions in the 
U.S. keep Mr. Acheson in a strait jacket 
where new ideas are concerned, espe- 
cially about the Far East. The Labor 
Government, predecessor to Mr. Eden’s 
Conservatives, had little to offer. Mr. 
Eden, backed by the imaginative Mr. 
Churchill, is free to explore or push any 
new ideas that come to them. There is 
some expectation that out of it all mav 
come new emphases, fresh approaches 
to the problems that are harrying the 
world today. 





FRESH STARTER 


Frank E. McKinney is the new 
“cleanup” man at Democratic National 
Headquarters. Mr. McKinney succeeds 
William M. Boyle, Jr., as Chairman of 





the party's National Committee. Mr. 
Boyle resigned for reasons of ill health 
after congressional investigation into a 
Government loan to a former law client. 
Mr. Boyle denied use of influence. 

Mr. McKinney, 47, an Indianapolis 
bank president and a man of much in. 
fectious optimism, was selected by Presi 
dent Truman for several reasons: 

A man of wealth himself, the new 
Chairman knows where other wealthy 
Democrats keep their checkbooks, has 
been an effective campaign-funds raiser 
in the past. He has the strong backing 
of Frank McHale, Indiana Democratic 
leader. Mr. Truman was anxious to 
find a Chairman unassociated with the 
Washington influence business or big-city 
political machines. Mr. Mckinney filled 
these specifications. 

The problem. His first task is a big 
one: to rid the party of public suspicions 
aroused by scandals in income tax col- 
lections and _ Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation loans. 

As a starter, Mr. Mckinney proposed 
and Mr. Truman approved a plan to ask 
that Congress place collectors of internal 
revenue under civil service. Some ob- 
servers, however, foresaw a_ fight in 
Congress, with some Republicans, in 
anticipation of a Republican victory in 
1952, opposing the idea lest they lose 
this lush patronage. 

Mr. McKinney also set about reor- 
ganizing the staff of the National Com- 
mittee. He promises that any em- 
ploye with “unclean hands” will be 
fired. All the headquarters staff are being 
asked to file immediate statements of 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN WITH PARTY CHAIRMAN McKINNEY 
For the Democrats: a repair job 
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Why we have lo anticipate your needs 








1, 21 months after the end of World War 
II, the research scientists at Union Oil 
came up with an entirely new type of 
motor oil for passenger cars. They had 
developed it to give the greatest possible 
protection for the new higher-compres- 
sion engines then being built. The new 
oil was purple and was classed as a 
heavy-duty lubricant. 





4. Naturally, we’re glad we put a heavy- 
duty oil on the market 314 years before 
the car makers’ specifications were 
issued. But most important, we believe, 
is the economic system that gave us the 
incentive to anticipate the need for a 
heavy-duty oil. Under this system we are 
constantly striving to beat our competi- 
tion to the punch. 


2. To demonstrate what the new oil would 
do, they put it in four new cars and drove 
them 30,000 continuous miles up and 
down the Pacific Coast. The oil was never 
drained! At the end of the run they 
opened up the engines and showed us the 
results: engines showed no measurable 
wear. The oil was in excellent condition. 
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5. If the oil business had been a govern- 
ment monopoly, not only would we not 
have a heavy-duty oil; we wouldn’t have 
all the other petroleum products and 
services we have today. For there’s no 
incentive to go after more customers 
when you already have them all. But 
because we didn’t have all the customers, 
we had a very good reason for introduc- 
ing an improved product. 





S 


3. Consequently, we put this remarkable 
new purple oil on the market immedi- 
ately. We called it Royal Triton. 314 
years later, leading car manufacturers 
specified heavy-duty type oils for use in 
their new models. Royal Triton easily 
exceeded the most rigid of these heavy- 
duty specifications. As a result, leading 
car dealers from coast to coast now rec- 
ommend Royal Triton to their new car 
buyers. 





NS 

6. All of which goes to prove, we think, 
that the only way you can guarantee 
maximum progress in an industry is to 
have an economic system that guaran- 
tees maximum incentives. Our American 
system, with its free competition, pro- 
vides these to a degree no other system 
has ever approached. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, 


OF CALIFORNIA 


OCTOBER 17, 1890 








Manufacturers of Royal Triton, the amazing purple motor oil 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, is dedicated toa 
discussion of how and why American business functions. We hope you’ll 
Seel free to send in any suggestions or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The 
President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
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HE chances are this ad won’t catch 

you on the very day you decide 
to go ahead with that new plant. 
At best, there’s always a lot of “‘wait- 
and-see”’ in planning for a new plant. 
But there’s at least one thing you 
can do to push the project along while 
you’re sweating it out: 


B&O Bird Dogs at Your Beck 


You can get some bird dogs from 
the Industrial Development Staff of 
the B&O to work, hunting out a 
honey of a location for your new 
plant — when and if. This won’t cost 
you a cent, and it won’t obligate 
you one iota. And if your dreams 
never materialize, no damage done. 


For, among other things, the B&O 
Industrial Development men will 
treat your dreams confidentially. 


They can help you formulate your 
plans; things decided now may have a 
direct bearing on architects’ drawings, 
financial arrangements, etc. 


Out of Town, in a One-Floor Plant? 


You may have thought of getting 
out on a farm with your new plant— 
out where you can really spread. 
(Naturally, somewhere along B&O 
lines, I hope.) The most modern fac- 
tories today are ‘“‘in the sticks.” 


You may or may not have con- 
sidered the economies of a 1-story vs. 
a multi-story plant. 


Let me refresh your mind on some 
of the economies of the 1-story plant 
vs. the multi-story plant: 


First, of course, there’s the cost of 
the land. You can perhaps 
buy an entire farm for the 
cost of a portion of a city 
block. (And it may be 
smart for you to buy 10 
times as much land as 
you need at first.) 


Then, according to U.S. 
The heart of America’s markets 


and the treasure land of the “‘lion’s 
share’ of American industrial 


resources. 


~ BUT- 

WAITING~ CALL ON THE 

B+O TOHELP You STUDY 
THE LOCAT(ON OF 
‘OUR NEW PLANT 





~-WHILE WOURE 


Department of Commerce figures, 
here are some other comparisons: 


e building costs of 1-story plants fre- 
quently are 30% less per square 
foot than for multi-story 

e usable area building cost of 1-story 
is often 40% less than multi-story 

e net usable area of 1-story is 96% 
against 82% 

e warehousing cost in 1-story is 2.2% 
against 3.4% 

e allowable floor load in 1-story is 
1,000 Ibs. per square foot against 
250-300 lbs. 


These figures only: begin to show 
the saving in a l-story plant, espe- 
cially considering greatly increased 
labor costs! 


Vital Considerations 


So... while you are ‘waiting’... 
consider dreaming in terms of a 1-story 
plant, and let the B&O help you find 
just the right spot for it. 


The B&O will help you appraise 
the following factors of plant loca- 
tion, and others you may suggest: 
LABOR * POWER * WATER °* FUEL ° 
SITES * MARKETS * WEATHER * RAW 
MATERIALS * TRANSPORTATION °¢ 
TAXES * VARIABLE FACTORS 


The B&O says ‘‘Ask our man!” I 
suggest: ask him now. The B&O has 
Industrial Development repre- 
sentatives at: 

New York 4. Phone Digby 4-1600 
Baltimore 1. Phone LExington 0400 
Pittsburgh 22, Phone COurt 1-6220 
Cincinnati 2. Phone DUnbar 2900 
Chicago 7. Phone WAbash 2-2211 


Write or phone one of these offices today. 








O 
enssurg OO POTOMAC YARD 
SPRASBURG JCI. . 


Constantly doing things —better! 
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... Some find a clue 
to Mr. Truman’s plans 


their salaries and previous salaries, their 
duties and the names of those who spon. 
sored them. 

Staff members also have been forbid. 
den to accept any favors, gifts or re. 
muneration for helping Democratic busi. 
nessmen to obtain Government contacts. 
The Committee, however, as in the past, 
is to continue as a liaison between the 
Government and Democratic constitu- 
ents. Mr. Truman wants it that way. 

Unknown. Mr. McKinney is in the 
tradition of most of his modern prede. 
cessors in that he is a Catholic of Irish 
extraction. He is outside that tradition 
in that he is a banker and also in that 
he has had little if any experience in the 
grubby practices of precinct politics. 

Politically, he is virtually unknown. 
At 16, Mr. McKinney went to work as a 
bank messenger. At 30, he became presi- 
dent of the Fidelity Trust Co. of In- 
dianapolis. He also has dabbled in own- 
ership of baseball teams. 

One business interest was a vice presi- 
dency and directorship in the United 
States Pipe Line Co. This company is 
asking the Government for an allocation 
of steel. To avoid even the appearance 
of “influence,” Mr. McKinney resigned 
his jobs in U.S. Pipe Line and sold all 
his stock in the company before becom- 
ing National Chairman. 

He has been treasurer of the State 
Democratic Committee. In 1948 this 
organization was broke. Mr. McKinney 
raised $225,000 for it, and the Demo- 
crats won the State administration. In 
1939, he served as chairman of the 
National Committee’s finance committee. 

The Truman secret. Some saw in Mr. 
McKinney’s selection an indication that 
President Truman will seek re-election 
next year. In reluctantly accepting the 
post he said he could not uproot his fam- 
ily or neglect his business for four 
years. And, he says, he believes the 
Democrats “are a sure winner with Pres- 
ident Truman in 1952.” But he adds that 
he does not know the President's plans. 

Mr. McKinney’s job involves keeping 
the party organization running smoothly, 
devising strategy, giving final approval 
to patronage appointments, disseminat- 
ing party propaganda. He plans to re 
vivify the party’s information division, 
which reached great heights of effective: 
ness under the late Charles Michelson. 

The National Committee meeting that 
ratified Mr. Truman’s selection was sub- 
dued and serious. Mr. McKinney was 
chosen essentially to repair the partys 
reputation. The extent of the necessaty 
repair work, however, remains for him 











to discover. 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





To our CoLteagued ee pPonericart Lretcnews .. 


The fact that a Revere Distributor is now celebrat- 
ing its 125th anniversary year is an indication of 
the service the company has given its customers 
through those years. It is also another proof of the 
essential function performed by distributors for 
American industry. Most goods, whether industrial 
materials such as copper and copper alloys, alumi- 
num alloys, iron and steel, or consumer articles such 
as refrigerators, radio and television receivers, 
kitchen utensils and ranges, go through the hands 
of distributors. Generally speaking, only the large 
buyers are in a position to purchase direct from 
manufacturers, who do not find it economical to 
handle the smaller orders. Yet 
those orders when pooled in the 
hands of an organization set up 
to handle them attain sizable 
totals, and hence a good distrib- 
utor account is exceedingly at- 
tractive to a large manufacturer 
such as Revere. 

A distributor serves not only 
the factories from which he 
buys. He also performs an in- 
valuable service to his custom- 
ers by making quickly available 
to them the products they re- 
quire. A machine shop, for example, may need only 
a few hundred pounds of brass rod; there is a dis- 
tributor within easy reach who can furnish it almost 
immediately. Or a contractor may want a few pieces 


_ of steel pipe and a thousand feet or so of copper 


water tube. Again, the distributor has them. A metal 
products distributor has to carry such items and 
an infinite number of others. The Revere Distribu- 
tor who started in business 125 years ago actually has 
in stock 53,000 different items, cataloged, indexed, 
and held in warehouses ready for immediate shipment 
throughout its territory. Each month this stock is 
drawn upon by 5,000 to 8,000 customers, each order 
relatively small. There are many Revere Distribu- 
tors with similar stocks and offering equal service. 








SEE “MEET THE PRESS’ ON NBC/ ‘TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 


To keep this distributor’s warehouses filled with 
a balanced inventory, 18 people are required in his 
purchasing staff, which includes specialists in vari- 
ous kinds of materials, machines, tools and supplies. 
And to serve customers with information, quotations 
and the like, 25 salesmen are on the go constantly, 
calling on manufacturers, contractors, builders and 
stores throughout the busy industrial area in which 
the distributor operates. The large business done by 
the company is in great contrast to that of 125 years 
ago, when it was little more than a hardware store. 
The enterprise has grown in the American tradition 
of freedom to prosper in accordance with the princi- 
ples of reliability and efficiency, 
fair dealing and integrity in per- 
forming a desired function. 

Revere Distributors are se- 
lected for their ability to serve, 
and also chosen as to location, so 
that no matter where you are in 
this big country of ours, there is 
a Revere Distributor within easy 
reach. Today metal stocks may 
be short due to defense demands 
but manufacturers are doing 
everything possible to keep dis- 
tributors supplied. 

If you buy from distributors we suggest you re- 
member that they are not only “central stock- 
rooms,” but have a great deal of special knowledge 
about the products they sell and can give you much 
helpful advice. Not only that, through the Revere 
Distributors you can be put in touch with the Revere 
Technical Advisory Service, which will cooperate 
with you on matters concerning the selection and 
fabrication of the Revere Metals. Our distributors, 
and those of every other manufacturer, render many 
essential services, both to those to whom they sell, 
and to those from whom they buy. The distributor 
system as it operates in the United States arose in 
response to the need for it. Today it fulfills that 
need more effectively than ever before. 





























REVERE COPPER AND BRASS It INCORPORATED 





Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 /, 4 
Executive ‘Offices: po 
230 Park Avenue, New York 1 17, N. Y. 

















(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 








Special 
Keport 


Business profits are ceasing to 
be everybody's happy hunting 
grounds. They look a lot dif- 
ferent, after taxes. 

Rise in costs, less profitable 
war contracts, other factors are 
putting a squeeze on earnings. 
And the tax collector gets more 
than half. 

Result: Business is good, but 
the margin for pay rolls, stock- 
holders, etc., has shrunk. 


The day is passing when profits of 
corporations can be considered fair 
game for anybody demanding pay 
raises, price cuts, tax increases or any- 
thing else that may seem attractive at 
the moment. 

As of now, all but the smallest corpora- 
tions are working more for the support 
of the Government than for the benefit 
of the corporation or its stockholders. 
Out of every dollar earned in profits, 52 
cents will go to the U.S. Treasury. 
Where profits are much higher than in 
the 1946-49 period, nearly 70 cents of 
each dollar will be taken away to pay 
bills for Government. 

This year, on an average, 60 cents out 
of each dollar of corporation profits will 
go to the Treasury in Washington, and 
40 cents will remain to be used by man- 
agement or to be distributed to stock- 
holders. Stockholders, getting a slice of 
that 40 cents, will be taxed again, and at 
increased rates. 

A sudden realization of this fact by 
investors led to a recent jolt in the mar- 
ket price of many corporation stocks. 
Earnings statements, for the three 
months ended September 30, began to 
make sour reading when compared with 
the third quarter of 1950, before tax in- 
creases growing out of war in Korea had 
taken effect. 

General Motors, for the third quarter 
of the year, showed earnings off nearly 
60 per cent from the third quarter of 
1950. U.S. Steel reported a decline of 
53 per cent in earnings after taxes. 
Bethlehem Steel’s net was down 47 per 
cent. General Electric declined 56 per 
cent. In part, those declines were over- 
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PROFIT CUT: WORST OVER? 


Rising Costs, Taxes Squeeze Corporations 


stated: Corporations had charged off 
against third-quarter income the entire 
tax increase voted for the middle two 
quarters of 1951. Future profits are likely 
to make a better showing. 

The lush days, however, appear to be 
over. Labor unions might still demand 
pay raises to be taken out of profits. Price 
controllers might still demand that busi- 
ness accept rising costs and charge it all 
up to profits. Government might still 
demand more money in taxes, to come 
out of corporation profits. Consumers 
might demand price cuts, with the dif- 
ference charged up to profits. Yet the 


profits to meet all those demands are 
disappearing. Profits, as a scapegoat, 
are fast fading from the picture. 

What is happening can best be seen 
by close study of a few key reports, 

General Motors, viewed as the out. 
standing example of a big money-maker, 
shows the trend. Last year GM cleared a 
billion dollars. The company became a 
prime target of labor unions. The de- 
mand was for higher wages, with no in- 
crease in car prices. 

This year, GM’s profits took it on the 
chin. The car business was off sharply, 
hit hard by metals shortages. Defense 





What Tax Rise Is Doing to Profits 


Effect on Earnings of 200 Largest Corporations 
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The word free has many, many defini- 
tions, but the one that usually comes to 
mind first is, “without charge.”’ This basic 
definition applies to the findings of the 
research and development program of the 
Portland Cement Association which has 
been carried on continuously for more 
than a third of a century. During this 
time these studies have led to scores of 
improved methods and processes for 
making and placing concrete and to bet- 
ter design and construction practices. 


As these developments proved their 
worth in more durable concrete and lower 
construction costs they were freely dedi- 
cated to the public. 


Among significant developments to 
which PCA research has contributed so 
much are: 


AIR-ENTRAINED CONCRETE— which 
eliminates scaling in pavements caused 
by chemicals used to melt ice and snow. 


TILT-UP CONSTRUCTION—a fast, eco- 
nomical method of casting walls hori- 
zontally and then tilting them up into 
position when the concrete has hardened. 














just as Mr. Webster defines the word... 


SOIL-CEMENT—a mixture of roadway 
soil, portland cement and water that 
results in low-cost pavement for light- 
traffic roads, streets and airports. 


PRESSURE GROUTING—forcing a port- 
land cement, sand and water grout into 
soft spots under railroad roadbeds to 
stabilize the subgrade. It results in a 
smoother, faster ride for passengers and 
freight and reduces maintenance costs. 


In addition, scores of other develop- 
ments have resulted in longer-lasting, 
lower-cost, firesafe construction for 
schools, hospitals, homes, industrial and 
commercial buildings, farm structures 
and improvements and public works. 


The Portland Cement Association is 
a non-profit organization dedicated to 
improving and extending the uses of 
portland cement and concrete and to 
cooperating with all who seek better, 
lower-cost construction. 


This program of service to cement 
users is made possible by the voluntary 
financial support of the Association’s 67 
member companies listed at the right. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national. organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 
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PORTLAND CEMENT 


ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER COMPANIES 


Aetna Portland Cement Co., Boy City, Mich. 
Alabama Division, Ideal Cement Co., Mobile 
Allentown Portland Cement Co., Cotasauqua, Pa. 
Alpha Portland Cement Co., Easton, Po. 
Arizona Portland Cement Co., Rillito, Ariz. 
Arkansas Division, Ideal Cement Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement Co., Kansas City 
The Bessemer Limestone & Cement Co., Youngstown 
British Columbia Cement Co., Ltd., Victoria, B. C. 
California Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles 
Canada Cement Co., Ltd., Montreal 
Colorado Division, Ideal Cement Co., Denver 
Consolidated Cement Corp., Chicago 
Kansas Division, Fredonia 
Michigan Division, Jackson 
Coplay Cement Manufacturing Co., Coplay, Pa. 
Cumberland Portland Cement Co., Chattanooga 
Dewey Portland Cement Co., Kansas City 
The Diamond Portland Cement Co., Middle Branch, Ohio 
Federal Portland Cement Co., Inc., Buffalo 
General Portland Cement Co., Chicago 
Florida Division, Tampa 
Signal Mountain Division, Chattanooga 
Trinity Division, Dallas 
The Glens Falls Portland Cement Co., Glens Falls, N.Y. 
Green Bag Cement Division, Pittsburgh Coke and 
Chemical Co., Pittsburgh 
Gulf Division, Ideal Cement Co., Houston 
Hawkeye-Marquette Cement Co., Des Moines 
Hercules Cement Corp., Philadelphia 
Hermitage Portland Cement Co., Nashville 
Huron Portland Cement Co., Detroit 
Keystone Portland Cement Co., Philadelphia 
Kosmos Portland Cement Co., Louisville 
Lawrence Portland Cement Co., New York 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Lone Star Cement Corp., New York 
Longhorn Portland Cement Co., San Antonio 
Louisville Cement Co., Louisville 
Manitowoc Portland Cement Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 
Marquette Cement Manufacturing Co., Chicago 
Medusa Portland Cement Co., Cleveland 
The Missouri Portland Cement Co., St. Louis 
The Monarch Cement Co., Humboldt, Kan. 
Monolith Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles 
Monolith Portland Midwest Co., Los Angeles 
National Cement Co., Birmingham 
National Portland Cement Co., Philadelphia 
Nazareth Cement Co., Nazareth, Pa. 
Nebraska Division, Ideal Cement Co., Omaha 
North American Cement Corp., New York 
Northwestern Portland Cement Co., Seattle 
Northwestern States Portland Cement Co., 
Mason City, lowa 
Oklahoma Division, Ideal Cement Co., Oklahoma City 
The Olympic Portland Cement Co., Ltd., Seattle 
Peerless Cement Corp., Detroit 
Penn-Dixie Cement Corp., New York 
Petoskey Portland Cement Co., Petoskey, Mich. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia Cement Division, 
Zanesville, Ohio 
Riverside Cement Co., Los Angeles 
San Antonio Portland Cement Co., San Antonio 
Southwestern Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles 
Spokane Portland Cement Co., Spokane 
The Standard Lime & Stone Co., Baltimore 
Standard Portland Cement Division, Diamond 
Alkali Co., Cleveland 
St. Mary's Cement Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Superior Cement Division, New York Coal Sales Ce., 
Columbus, Ohio 
Superior Portland Cement, Inc., Seattle 
Union Portland Division, Ideal Cement Co., Salt Lake City 
Universal Atlas Cement Co., New York 
Valley Forge Cement Co., Catasauqua, Pa. 
Volunteer Portland Cement Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Whitehall Cement Manufacturing Ce., Philadelphia 
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WABASH 
Ked Gall 


FREIGHT 


Yes, Wabash is the 
transportation link of 
the nation... its strate- 
gic location makes it 
a major link between 
East, West, North and 
South, offering you 
through routes with 66 
railroads. 
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Ship via Wabash Red Ball 
Freight to or through 

BUFFALO 
DETROIT 
TOLEDO 
CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 
DES MOINES 
OMAHA 
KANSAS CITY 


For details, call your 
nearest Wabash 
representative or write 














































P. A. SPIEGELBERG 
Freight Traffic Manager 
Wabash Railroad 
St. Lovis 1, Missouri 
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“Follow the Vag * 












MODERN SERVICE IN THE 
HEART OF AMERICA 
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Special Report 





. . . GM's 9-month 
profits cut by 330 millions 


contracts were slow in coming, costly 
in new tooling required. Wages and 
costs were up. Profits, for the first nine 
months of 1951, were down-even before 
taxes took a slice. After taxes, GM’s 
profits had dropped from 703 million 
dollars to 373 million for nine months. 

The story of what happened to each 
dollar that GM took in on sales helps 
to show what has occurred to easy profits. 
Out of each sales dollar, more than 49 
cents was paid out to the 12,000 com- 
panies from which GM buys its supplies. 
GM employes—wage and salary earners 
—got nearly 27 cents. Federal taxes took 
more than 15 cents, more than half as 
much as employes got. Wear and tear 
on property, and the cost of tooling up 
for defense work took 2% cents. 

What that left for GM and its share- 
holders was 6% cents. The corporation 
passed out 4% cents to its shareholders 
and kept 1% cents for expansion of facili- 
ties and new working capital. There was 
not much room left for a profit squeeze 
out of which to pay higher wages or to 
cut car prices. 

U.S. Steel, another industrial giant, 
provides an example of what is happen- 
ing even when business is good. Steel 
shipments and sales were up sharply 
for Big Steel in the nine months, and 
the firm managed to get a little more 
out of each dollar of sales. Profits be- 
fore taxes, as a result, increased by more 
than 100 million dollars. 

That was before the Government took 
a bigger cut. The tax increase took the 
entire 100 million dollars of increased 
profits, and another 50 million besides. 
Result, for U.S. Steel, was a drop in net 
earnings from 179 million in the first 
nine months of 1950 to 135 million in 
the same period of 1951. 

Radio Corp. of America shows what 
happens when sales rise but costs rise 
even more rapidly. With its sales high 
early in the year, RCA took in 25 mil- 
lion more in this nine months than it did 
a year earlier. Yet costs were up by near- 
ly 50 million. Result was a profit decline 
of more than a third even before the 
U.S. Treasury entered the picture. 

After taxes, RCA’s net earnings in 
nine months dropped from 33.4 millions 
to 18.4 millions. Earnings were nearly 
halved while sales were rising. 

General Electric provides a more ex- 
treme example of a company that tried 
to cash in on the efficiency that can 
come with rising volume. G-E’s sales rose 
sharply in the first nine months of 1951. 
The corporation, watching its costs, 
added 76 million dollars, or nearly a 
third, to its profits before taxes. 
























FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 





















GLOBE 









A Phone Call Brings Full Details 


The big reduction in FIRE in- 
surance premiums is a major rea- 
son for installing GLOBE Auto- 
matic Sprinkler systems. GLOBE 
Automatic Sprinklers discover 
and stop FIRE. Ask our nearest 
office how much theycan save you. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK ... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
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Provides the last 
word in property 
control . 





@ American retrospec- 

tive appraisals establish f 
property records 
with individual costs, 
depreciation reserves 
and provisions — 


unit 


Kept up to date, they 
are the last word in 
property control. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES | 
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It pays to 


do business in 
New York State 


Did you know that New York 
State maintains an office in 
Washington, D. C., to help 
New York businessmen? This 
office sets up meetings with the 
proper personnel; provides in- 
formation on government 
agencies; keeps abreast of cur- 
rent regulations and restric- 
tions; aids in preparing appli- 
cationsand other papersneeded 
to carry on business with Fed- 
eral agencies. A New York 
State location always offers 
“extra’’ advantages. For book- 
let, ‘‘Industrial Location Serv- 
ices,’’ write: N. Y. State Dept. 
of Commerce, Room 178, 112 
State St., Albany 7, N. Y 














How would YOU 
choose a 
New York hotel — 


You get plenty of all three at 
the Commodore! Midtown con- 
venience, right at rail and air 
. choice of 2,000 
spick-and-span modern rooms 

. a friendly, old-fashioned 
interest in your well-being. as 
a guest! 

HOTEL 


E. L. SEFTON, President 


in the heart of midtown Manhattan 


terminals . . 


NOVEMBER 9, 1951 
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... G-E’s net 
earnings drop 24 per cent 


Then Government held out its hand. 
Where the Treasury had taken 46 cents 
out of each dollar of profits in the 1950 
period, it took 70 cents in the 1951 pe- 
riod. Upshot, for the corporation and its 
shareholders, was a 24 per cent drop in 
net earnings. 

Not all corporations, of course, turned 
over all their increases in profits to 
Government and took profit declines. 

Sutherland Paper, for example, did 
better than that. The corporation, in a 
period of rapidly rising volume, vir- 
tually doubled its profits before taxes. 
It added, in other words, about 2.5 mil- 
lions to profits in the nine months. Gov- 
ernment, for its part, raised the ante by 
the same amount. After doubling its 





—Lambert 


BUSINESSMAN‘S VIEWPOINT 
. the lush days are over 


before-tax profits, the corporation man- 
aged to break even after taxes. 

United Air Lines provides another 
example of a smaller corporation. As its 
traffic grew rapidly, the air line almost 
doubled its profits before taxes. And, 
after paying the Government, the cor- 
poration was able to keep a shade more 
than a third of its profits rise. 

Big corporations, however, tended to 
be left with the short end. 

Union Carbide and Carbon, its sales 
soaring, added a whopping 76 millions 
to its before-tax profits in nine months 
of 1951. But Government raised its 
demands by 103 millions. Result for 
the firm was a drastic drop in net 
earnings. 

Du Pont also boosted its sales con- 
siderably in the first nine months of 





MICHAELS 
dufastible 


ASTRAGALS 


KEEP DOORS CLOSED... 
help to eliminate drafts and air 
currents, and to keep out dirt 
and dust. Astragals are made 
of bronze, aluminum or nickel, 
and are available in several 
styles. They are simple, prac- 
tical, sturdy, easily installed 
and adjusted. Here are two of 
the most popular types. 





Type ‘‘A’’ may be applied to either wood or 
holiow metal bevel doors. May also be used 
as a stop bead. 














dual hall 


Type “‘E"’ is d for hollow 
metal or wood double acting doors. Both 
types may be used at the bottom of doors. 





Another important advantage 
of Michaels Adjustable Astra- 
gals is that they compensate 


; for the expansion and contrac- 


tion of doors. Write for folder 
illustrating the complete line. 


Michaels manufactures many 
non-ferrous metal building | 
products. So whatever you 
need, if it’s made of non- 
ferrous metal, write us. 


MICHAELS PRODUCTS 


Bank Screens and Partitions 
Welded Bronze Doors Elevator Doors 
Store Fronts Lettering 
Check Desks (standing and wall) 
Lamp Standards Marquises 
Tablets and Signs Name Plates 
Astragals (adjustable) 

Stair Railings (cast and wrought) 
Wrought and Cast Radiator Grilles 
Grilles and Wickets 
Kick and Push Plates Push Bars 
Cast Thresholds Extruded Thresholds 
MI-CO Parking Meters 
Museum Trophy Cases 


THE MICHAELS ART-BRONZE CO., INC. 
242 Scott Street, Covington, Kentucky 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many products 
in Bronze, Aluminum and other metals 
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able way. 





rest as you ride. 


the West. 


PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 








M : \ : 
ake tb am ALL-THE-WAY Enjoyabl, 

If California with its myriad of attractions is your choice of winter vaca- 
tion lands, you'll want to go there the most convenient and comfort- 


(Between St. Louis and the West Coast) 


also the daily LOS ANGELES LIMITED... 
SAN FRANCISCO OVERLAND and GOLD COAST 


LL 
Yi", 
My 


/ yp 
Wy 


A vacation should start and end with relaxation and a journey on a 
Union Pacific Streamliner is both relaxing and pleasurable. You will 


One of the highlights of a rail trip is the enjoyment of good food while 
viewing the passing scenery. Union Pacific takes pride in its fine dining- 
car service .. . in providing wonderful meals prepared from the highest 
quality of fresh, western-grown foods. 


Ask your ticket or travel agent to route you by Union Pacific through 


DAILY Seal 


“CITY OF LOS ANGELES” 


(Between Chicago and Los Angeles) 


“CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO” 


(Between Chicago and San Francisco) 


“CITY OF ST. LOUIS” 








UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Room 483, Omaha 2, Nebr. 


1 am interested in a rail trip to California. Please send 
free booklet. 


Name 





Address 





City Zone___State. 
If student state age___and special material will be sent. 
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. . . Prospect of 
upturn in company earnings 


1951, and with the same results. When 
the dust settled, Du Pont’s net earnings 
were down 28 per cent. 

Rubber and oil companies were among 
those that stayed ahead of the game. 

U.S. Rubber weathered a 242 per 
cent rise in income taxes and still came 
up with a 41 per cent jump in net earm- 
ings. Yet it took a big increase in sales 
and a 140 per cent rise in profits before 
taxes to achieve that. 

Standard Oil of California, too, found 
business good this year. Gasoline and 
oil were in big demand. Sales were up. 
Profits before taxes increased by more 
than 50 million dollars, or one third, for 
the nine months. The tax rise took well 
over half that. Yet Standard of California 
was left with a 22 per cent rise in net 
earnings. 

These examples show clearly enough 
what is happening to profits. 

Behind the figures are facts that 
explain the squeeze on profits. 

Taxes, of course, are the big thing. 
Higher taxes have cut deeply into profits, 
And the practice of making tax in- 
creases retroactive makes the profit cuts 
seem even bigger than they are. 

Increases in the costs of doing busi- 
ness, too, are trimming profits even be- 
fore tax collectors get their chance. 
Wages are up. So are material costs. 
And price controllers are slow to grant 
price increases that might offset those 
cost increases. 

Profit margins, as a_ result, are 
squeezed. Big manufacturing  corpora- 
tions were able, on an average, to keep 
9 cents of each dollar of sales a year 
ago. Now the margin is down to 7 cents 
on the dollar. 

Corporations, at the same time, ac- 
tually need more money, not less. 
Higher prices and wages mean higher 
costs of replacing or expanding factories 
and inventory. The company that can- 
not increase its earnings in order to ex- 
pand must borrow what it needs, and 
weaken its position accordingly. 

Prospect, though, is for some uptum 
in corporation earnings after taxes. Those 
earnings, as the chart on page 60 shows 
for big manufacturing corporations, 
reached what probably was a low point 
in the third quarter of 1951. The worst 
of the profits squeeze appears to be 
past. 

Yet profits still are to be bound tightly 
between rising business costs and rigid 
price ceilings. And the Governments 
take is to remain enormous. While the 
worst may be past, few corporations 
can look for any big windfalls in the 
months ahead. 
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Project... precision packaged for Industiy! 


More than a third of a century spent solving 
engineering and construction problems in the 
Southwest for the biggest names in industry 
has brought Brown & Root experience that 


can be invaluable to you. 


Regardless of the nature of your project, be 
it a petroleum plant, chemical plant or public 
utility, Brown & Root can deliver a turnkey 






BO X 


BROWN-BILT 


BROWN & ROOT. Inc. 


job. From advice on plant location, through 
flow sheets, design, procurement and construc- 
tion, Brown & Root will do it better, faster 
and more economically. 


If your firm contemplates construction or 
expansion in the Southwest or anywhere else, 
a call from you will put Brown & Root plant- 
planning experts at your disposal. 


newts » Coniluilerd 


H O U S$ TO N Pe x AS 


ia 


CABLE ADDRESS — BROWNBILT 





Associate Companies:— BROWN ENGINEERING CORP e BROWN & ROOT MARINE OPERATORS INC. 











GUARDIAN ANGEL: Largest helicopter in actual service with our Armed 
Forces is this 10-place H-19 (Air Force version of the Sikorsky S-55). It is a 
Korea-proved successor to the smaller Sikorsky S-51, which has demon- 
strated its versatility by carrying out a wide variety of military assignments 
in Korea, including the rescue of more than 3,000 wounded or isolated men. 





_ Hying Jack-of-all-Trades” 





Performance of Sikorsky Helicopters in Korea has proved again that: 


“All the years of work are worth it 
when the prize is air supremacy” 


EREVER fighting men went, 
W helicopters went too. 


“THEY EVACUATED WOUNDED ... ; 
brought up ammunition . . . flew 
‘reconnaissance . . . ferried personnel 
',.. laid telephone wires. They proved 
‘tobe the most versatile military vehicles 
ever used in combat. 


‘For CENTURIES men had dreamed of 
Aying straight up. Many had tried. 
‘None fully succeeded—until 1939. 
“On September 14th of that year 
America’s first practical helicopter 


"made its first flight. 


"If WAS DESIGNED by ... built by... 
‘and flown by . . . Sikorsky engineers. 


“Miirary AIRMEN encouraged and 
sponsored further development. 


Sikorsky engineers worked tirelessly 
for over two years on a newer model 
. . . twice the size of the original. 
And their work bore fruit. 


ON JANUARY 14, 1942, the first heli- 


copter designed for the Army Air . 


Forces made its maiden flight. 


IMPROVED Sikorsky helicopters saw 
service in World War II... not under 
fire, but under conditions which 
taught valuable lessons, hastened 
development. 


THE FOLLOWING years saw no let-up 
in Sikorsky engineering effort. Al- 
ways the goal was: better perform- 
ance, greater dependability. And 
when the fighting started in Korea, 
Sikorsky helicopters were ready to 


prove their worth in battle. 
THEIR performance was spectacular: 


THANKs to continuous engineering 
effort—and close cooperation be- 
tween Sikorsky and military planners 
—helicopters had given your Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps and Air Forces 
the priceless advantage of having a 
front-line ‘‘jack-of-all-trades”’ to 
carry out missions once thought im- 
possible. 


AND TODAY a growing helicopter in- 
dustry —born of Sikorsky’s pioneer- 
ing—is readying still more advanced 
aircraft for even wider military duties 
. . . and for new fields in civilian 
aviation, where their uses seem 
limitless. 


PEACETIME USES—An S-51 lands mail 
atop the Los Angeles Post Office. Since 
*47, helicopters have carried over a half 
billion letters. Other commercial uses are 
constantly being developed. 


LAND RESCUES — Used as ambu- 
lances, Sikorsky helicopters gave 
wounded the fastest evacuation to 
rear-areahospitals. Many mighthave 
died but for this swift rescue technique. 


SEA RESCUES— Carriers of the Fleet use 
Sikorsky helicopters as plane guards to 
release destroyers for other duties. 
They pull “ditched” pilots from water 
and deposit them on deck in record time. 


@e RCE TEAM AIRLIFT—Ferrying per- 
somel to advanced posts was routine 
Melcopter duty in Korea. Four Sikorsky 

, including a big S-55, flew 
Wituce negotiators to Kaesong. 


United Aircraft 


r S OF PRATT & WHITNEY ENGINES e HAMILTON STANDARD PROPELLERS C 0 R Pp 0 RP A T/ 0 N East Hartford, Conn: 


CHANCE VOUGHT AIRCRAFT AND SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS FOR THE 
HD STATES ARMED FORCES AND THE FINEST AIRLINES IN THE WORLD 

















Lop-sipep operating figures can give you a 
topsy-turvy picture of your business. 


To know what’s really happening —and what’s 
likely to happen next—calls for sharp-focused facts, 
accurate facts, complete facts. And you must have 
those facts in time to make sound decisions. 


Leading executives in every kind of business are 
getting the facts today with the McBee Keysort 


system. They’re saving time, money, work and worry. 


With your present personnel, without costly 
installations, McBee Keysort cards and machines 
provide you with accurate and useful management 
controls at less cost than any other system. When 





Cea 


(jetting a distorted view of things ¢ 


° 


Piston Oil Buffer Pipe 





3° extra heavy pipe (steel) 
Spec. # 1x58 7/8 lg. 





notched, the pre-coded holes along the edges of each 
Keysort card make it easy to collect a wealth of 
data ... classify it... summarize it... file it... 
find it... use it... quickly and accurately. | 


Keysort’s remarkable flexibility makes it possible for 
any girl in your office to use this system for a 
multitude of record-producing jobs. Keysort is 
adaptable to inventory problems, cost-accounting, 
payroll work, check reconciliaticn, to name but a few. 


It’s no wonder McBee sales have multiplied tenfold 
in just a few short years. 


The trained McBee man near you will tell you whether 
or not McBee can help you. Ask him to call. Or write us. 


THE McBEE 
COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort — 
The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
Offices in principal cities. 
The McBee Company, Limited, 
11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13 
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Trend of American Business 















































. | 
| 24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Here's the best estimate of Government economists on the business outlook: 
Total output of goods and services will increase in 1952. Rate of rise, 
however, will be only half as great from 1951 to 1952 as from 1950 to 1951. 


| Boom, in other words, is to moderate its pace, but it isn't likely to end. 








Spending money in the hands of consumers will increase, but the gain in 
1952 will be considerably smaller than the 9 per cent gain from 1950 to 1951. 

Retail prices probably will edge higher, but no sharp price jump is seen. 

The Government's experts, in effect, are telling you to plan on continued 
business expansion, but to discount any substantial inflation. That is the 
outlook as officially appraised for the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 





Here are the factors that lead to this official appraisal: 

Jobs will continue to expand. Wage rates will keep on rising in 1952. 

Consumer spending, as a result, iS expected to be higher next year. 
Business investment in plant and equipment, in houses will decline a bit. 
Inventory accumulation will be down considerably from the 1951 rate. 
Government spending for goods and services is to be up very, very sharply. 














It's Government spending, almost entirely, that is expected to account for 
the rise in total activity next year. The experts accept the arms program as 
it is now projected. A step-up in arms building would produce more inflation. 
A slowdown would be expected to bring less expansion than now indicated. 


Income gains in the year ahead are expected to ‘go mostly to city workers. 
Farmers are not expected to make any gain. The experts figure that farm costs 
will be higher in 1952, and that farm prices will barely match the cost rise. 








As a guide to farmers, the outlook report makes these estimates: 
Beef-and veal output will be up about 10 per cent, with prices firm. 

Hog production will be lower in 1952, with prices staying about the same. 
Milk and dairy products are expected to average higher in price in 1952. 
Egg production is likely to increase a bit, with prices holding firm. 
Chicken supply will be higher, with prices holding near 1951 levels. 





























S. Corn and other feed grains probably will average higher in price. 
Wheat supply is likely to rise, with prices supported at $2.17 a bushel. 
Wool prices are expected to be down, on the average. Cotton carry-over 
) in August, 1952, is expected to be small; price conditions, favorable. 





These projections are based on average growing conditions. Bad weather, | 
of course, could upset crop and price prospects as they are now outlined. 


Current pickup in business activity continues at a slow pace. 
Industrial production is still below last spring's level. It averaged 219 
per cent of 1935-39 output in September and stayed near that level in October. 









(over) 
Written for the issue of November 9, 1951, Volume XXXI—No. 19 
NOVEMBER 9, 1951 









TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Output hit 223 per cent in April, and in August was down to 217 per cent.= 
Rising production is occurring mostly in arms industries and plants that 
contribute to defense. That includes munitions, industrial equipment, steel, 



































chemicals, petroleum products and rubber products. 
Consumer industries aren't picking up much. Auto production stays about 
the same. Household appliances are up moderately; textiles are down further. 














Lag in consumer production, the Federal Reserve Board finds, results from 





i lower demand, rather than from any shortage of raw materials. 
| This is another example of how arms output props up business activity. 


The drop in production of household goods, in fact, has been sharper from 


the 1950 peak to recent lows than the decline during the 1949 recession. 


Output of major consumer durable goods is only 5 per cent above 1947-49. 
Automobile production is running about 14 per cent ahead of those years. 
Furniture production, however, is down to 99 percent of 1947-49 output. 








Major appliances--refrigerators, stovesS--dipped to 89 per cent. 
Radio and television output is running 22 per cent above 1947-49 average. 
Even these figures show recovery from August. In that month, output of 

household durable goods fell to an average of 89 per cent of 1947-49 output. i 








Order hacklog of manufacturers shows the first decline in two years. 

New orders placed with manufacturers in September totaled 21.3 billion 
dollars, compared with August orders of 22.8 billion dollars. 

Shipments in September amounted to 21.8 billion dollars. 

Backlog of orders thus declined during the month by 500 million dollars. 

Most of the decline in unfilled orders is taking place among manufacturers 
of nondurable goods--textiles, clothing, shoes, etc. Producers of durable - 
products, on the whole, are keeping order books filled. Thatis probably due 
to rising orders for defense goods offsetting declines for consumer goods. 











These figures show that the decline in consumer buying is reaching back to 
the manufacturer and showing up in a decline in new orders. In the opinion 
of most appraisers, however, the drop in consumer purchasing is about over. 


Stockholders of U.S. corporations are going to be hit hard by taxes. 
Double taxation of corporate earnings iS aS Severe now as in World War II. 








Direct tax on corporate earnings runs from 52 per cent to 70 per cent of 





net profits, depending upon whether an excess=-profits tax applies. 
Individual taxes also are being marked up. Average tax rate on dividends 
received by individuals probably will approach 31 per cent in 1952. 





That means, for a company with excess-profits taxes, that the Treasury may 
take 70 cents out of each profit dollar on the first bite, and then take 31 per 
cent of the remaining 30 cents when it is distributed. About all the stockholder 
can keep from the gross profits dollar of his company is 21 cents. 


Question is whether taxation at this rate won't discourage investment. 
Risk capital is likely to become even more cautious under present taxes. 
Companies without excess-profits taxes will fare better, but even then 
current tax rates are likely to grab two thirds of the shareholder's profit. 
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If you ship or receive foreign, coastal or inter- 
coastal freight, it will pay you to investigate the 
“N&W Via Norfolk” way. Rails direct to shipside 
eliminate expensive lighterage and delay. The 
year-round ice-free Port of Norfolk on Hampton 
Roads is ideally located for shipping to and from 
the West and mid-West, with connections to the 
North and South. Overland rate differentials are 
favorable — in some cases saving shippers as much 
as 4c per 100 pounds. 

Handling equipment, including giant gantry 
cranes, is modern and mechanized. Five modern 
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N&W Facilities at 
the PORT OF NORFOLK 


are among the finest in the world. 


piers and adjoining warehouses — provide 2 
million square feet of clean floor space, and berth- 
ing for any type vessel, any type cargo. Sailings are 
regular. There is plenty of skilled manpower 
available. P/us modern fumigation plant, oil and 
other liquid handling facilities, coal piers capable 
of handling 114 million tons per month, 750,000- 
bushel grain elevator, and supporting yards with 
capacity of thousands of cars. 

For smooth shipping and overall dollars-and- 
cents economy, investigate the “NGW Via Norfolk” 
way. WHEN YOU SAY “N&W” YOU'RE RIGHT! 


General 
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STEEL: KEY TO 7TH ROUND 


Controls are not to stop wages 
and prices from taking another 
turn upward. Steel industry 
again will set the pace. 

Official line is this: There must 
not be a steel strike; if wages 
have to be raised to avoid it, 
then prices go up, too. 

Wage Board, as a result, is 
faced with a real test. Can it 
stretch the rules without blowing 
the lid off controls? 


A new round of wage and price in- 
creases now seems to be accepted by 
stabilization officials. Steel will set the 
pattern for a seventh round since 
World War II, and other industries 
will follow along. Employers are as- 
sured that prices will be permitted to 
follow wages upward. 

The tip-off comes from Defense Mo- 
bilizer C. E. Wilson. Mr. Wilson is telling 
the country that a steel strike will be 
avoided, and that if wages must be raised 
to avoid a strike, prices will go up also. 
This follows, he believes, just as night 
follows day. 

Once steel wages are raised, unions in 
other industries will demand that the steel 





STEELWORKERS WILL SET THE PACE 





Prices to Go Up With Pay, to Avoid Strikes 


formula be applied to their industries. 
That’s the way it usually goes, when 
there are controls from Washington. Some 
companies and industries may be able to 
settle for less than the steel pattern, 
where special situations exist. Profit mar- 
gins are being squeezed, and employers 
in some fields will not be willing to match 
a pattern set by an industry that is oper- 
ating at peak capacity. But the shadow of 
the steel settlement will be hanging over 
all negotiations that follow. 

The timetable for Round 7 is shap- 
ing up along these lines: 

Steel demands, to be drafted next 
week by officials of the CIO Steelworkers, 
probably will call for a substantial raise 
without specifying a figure. Philip Mur- 
ray, president of both the CIO and the 
Steelworkers, is reported to be aiming to 
get about [3 or 14 cents an hour. He may 
have to compromise at around 10 cents. 

Negotiations will start around De- 
cember 1, with steel companies meeting 
separately with union representatives. 
These talks are not expected to bring 
agreement, however, and the dispute is 
likely to head toward a strike when the 
contracts expire December 31. 

White House intervention then is 
expected. The dispute will be referred to 
the Wage Stabilization Board, with Mur- 
ray delaying the walkout pending a re- 
port from the Board. This procedure 
presumably will take several weeks. 





—Crucible Steel 


When the WSB recommends a settle. 
ment, its proposals are not binding on 
the union or the industry, although jn 
this case there probably will be White 
House pressure on both sides to accept 
the terms. 

Price relief, however, will be de- 
manded by the industry before it agrees 
to any pay raise. The industry has told 
Wilson that it needs higher prices to 
cover added costs up to mid-1951, with- 
out counting any future pay raise. Various 
steel companies are making clear that 
they will need higher prices if they have 
to give any raise in wages. Profits are 
showing a decline. Price Administrator 
Michael V. DiSalle and his staff are study- 
ing the steel-price picture. He is expected 
to allow higher price ceilings for steel. 

The steel pattern for wages is not 
likely to develop until February or March 
if the WSB case drags. A pay raise of 
about 10 cents, if finally agreed upon, 
then will open the way for similar de- 
mands from other unions. 

A “productivity” formula is expected 
to come out of the steel dispute. WSB 
probably will approve pay raises based 
on the idea that output per worker, as a 
general rule, goes up about 3 per cent a 
year, due to increased efficiency of work- 
ers and machinery. Auto workers got a 
“productivity” pay raise of 4 cents an 
hour with WSB approval last June. This 
productivity provision was part of a five- 





—Bituminous Coal Institute 


COAL MINERS’ DEMANDS WILL COME LATER 


Employers in some fields will not be willing to match the pattern 
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F.H.P. & Multiple V-Belts + Wrapped & Molded Hose 
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Industrial 
Rubber Products 


When you think of Thermoid, do you think of 
Conveyor Belting? Or do you think of F.H.P., 
Multi-V or flat power transmission belts... 
rubber hose with cord, fabric or wire rein- 
forcement... industrial friction materials... 
automotive brake linings, fan belts, clutch 
facings, radiator and heater hose... or hy- 
draulic brake parts and fluid? Thermoid is 
one of America’s foremost manufacturers of 
all of these items. 


For more than 70 years, Thermoid has been 
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when you think of jam 





What do you think... “eee 


Whatever the requirement, there is a type of Thermoid Conveyor 
Belting designed to do the job better... made with an extra margin of 
endurance... built to stay on the job long after ordinary belts fail. 


improving and expanding its engineering and 
production facilities. Today, it is recognized 
as one of the outstanding industrial companies 
serving transportation, manufacturing, agri- 
culture and the oil industry. 


When you have a design, production, operat- 
ing or shipping problem involving rubber 
products or friction materials, your local 
Thermoid field representative or distributor 
can help find the solution. His wide experience 
will prove invaluable. 


Thermoid Company « Offices & Factories: Trenton, N. J., Nephi, Utah 








©) Rubber Sheet Packings * Molded Products 
_ Industrial Brake Linings and Friction Materials — 
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SEND FOR THIS 
INFORMATIVE 
ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET ON HY- 
POID GEARING 
TODAY! IT’S 
YOURS FOR THE 
ASKING! 















HYPOID 


HEAVY-DUTY GEARING 


-_on TIMKEN - DETROIT 


MEDIUM- AND HEAVY-DUTY AXLES 


Today’s military and civilian needs have placed a heavy load on the trucking 
industry—speeding the flow of goods between farm, city and industry! And 
a truck in the shop means lost time—and money—for both the truckers and 
the people they serve. That’s why more and more foresighted trucking men 
are standardizing on Hypoid-Geared Timken-Detroit Axles. 


This rugged axle gearing provides peak performance—at bedrock main- 
tenance cost. Proved by billions of ton-miles of on-the-job operation, depend- 
able Hypoid Gearing handles plenty of power, with strength to stand the 
toughest type of day-to-day service. 


If you build or buy trucks you'll be wise to standardize on Timken-Detroit 
Axles and Brakes, too! They'll pay for themselves with longer life, greater 
efficiency, less maintenance! 


The offset Hypoid pinion 
is bigger and stronger. 
Bearings are bigger. 
More teeth are in con- 
tact, reducing loading per unit of contact area. 
Torque-transmitting capacity is increased. Slower 
gear ratios are practical without loss of strength. 
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A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 








TRADE MARK 


CY REGISTERED 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AXLES FOR TRUCKS, BUSES AND TRAILERS 
PLANTS AT: Detroit and Jackson, Mich. e@ Oshkosh, Wis. e Utica, N. Y. 
Ashtabula, Kenton and Newark, Ohio e New Castle, Pa. 
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At least 9 cents mor 
as indicated in steel... 


year contract that had been signed befor 
wage controls went into effect. To sett) 
the steel case, the Wage Stabilizatig 
Board is likely to extend this kind of rai 
to industries that do not have long-term 
agreements. 

Steelworkers are entitled to a cost-. 
living raise of about 5 cents an hour, pos 
sibly more, under existing rules of th 
Wage Board. Wages are permitted 
keep pace with rises in living costs sinc 
last January. The official price index has 
risen 2.8 per cent since January and may 
be higher by the time the Board applies 
its rules to the steel dispute. Steelworker 
will insist on getting at least 4 cents ay 
hour for improved productivity, and ma 
be able to get more than the auto work. 





~Acme 


STABILIZERS WILSON & DISALLE 
. another hitch upward? 


ers did. A total raise of at least 9 cents 
thus is indicated and it might turn out 
to be a penny or two higher. 

Other industries will be faced with 
demands for similar pay raises after the 
steel pattern is official. In a few cases. 
the companies and unions already have 
agreed to raises going beyond the cost- 
of-living formula approved by the Wage 
Stabilization Board. 

Rubber companies, for example, have 
agreed to raise wages 13 cents an hour. 
Approval by the Wage Board is required 
because the raise exceeds what the union 
is entitled to under the Board’s cost-ol- 
living formula. The rules allow exceptions 
to this formula in some cases. Rubber 
workers received a 12-cent raise in Octo- 
ber, 1950. 

Coal operators are planning to resis! 
wage demands of John L. Lewis and his 
United Mine Workers when their contract 
expires March 31. Many operators be- 
lieve that the industry cannot stand at- 
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. . . Sliding scale 
for electrical equipment 


other increase, due to high production 
costs. This is not expected to stop Lewis 
from demanding an increase. 

Auto industry contracts run until 1955 
but allow automatic pay raises to match 
rising living costs and annual increases 
of 4 cents an hour to reward workers for 
increased efficiency. 

Electrical-equipment firms are agree- 
ing to raises on a sliding scale, depend- 
ing on a worker’s present wage. General 
Electric may have set a pattern here with 
an increase of 2.5 per cent and a cost-of- 
living adjustment. Together these come 
to 6.26 cents an hour for a worker get- 
ting $1.75 an hour. A general raise of 9 
cents an hour was given last March, and 
10 cents a year ago. G-E’s agreement, 
made subject to WSB approval, allows 
wage talks again in March, 1952, and 
talks on pensions and insurance in _Sep- 
tember, 1952 

The G-E agreement is with CIO Elec- 
trical Workers. The left-wing United 
Electrical Workers rejected this increase 
and demanded more. 

Pressure for a seventh round of wage 
increases thus is building up. Unions will 
increase the size of their pay demands if 
the cost of living continues to rise. They 
also will want to offset the higher income 
taxes now being taken out of their pay 
envelopes. CIO Steelworkers once more 
are trying to set a new wage pattern, with 
higher steel prices due to follow along. 


Leftist Strikers 
Watched by U.S. 


The part that Communists play in de- 
fense strikes is being watched closely by 
federal officials. These officials live in 
fear that left-wing unions following the 
party line may try someday to launch a 
series of big strikes in order to cripple 
the arms program. 

So far, there is little evidence that 
Communists have been active in strikes 
on any large scale. An occasional strike 
is blamed on left-wingers, and eight 
leftist unions have agreed to co-operate 
ina “drive” against wage controls. But 
an all-out attack against defense plants 
has not been evident. 

One theory is that Communist leaders 
are trying to save what little hold they 
have left on the labor movement for the 
day when Moscow orders them to go all- 
out against the arms plants and against 
ships carrying military supplies. Those 
who hold this view believe that, if left- 
Wing unions were to order strikes now, 
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BEST for original equipment: 
"BEST fr replecement! 


Look for 





this sign 









Install only Genuine 


TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE PARTS 


Experienced truck men know it pays to buy trucks equipped with 
Timken-Detroit Axles. These advance-engineered axles perform better— 
stand up longer—cost less to maintain. 

It’s only good judgment to keep this high level of dependability for the entire 
life of your truck. Whenever Timken-Detroit parts need replacement, make 
sure your service man installs only Timken-Detroit original equipment parts. 
It took more than 40 years to perfect today’s Timken-Detroit Axles—and 
nobody else can build genuine parts to maintain them. 

Look for the truck dealer who displays the: Timken-Detroit sign—nhead- 
quarters for true Timken-Detroit parts, protected and packaged in engineered 
kits for maintenance work that lasts longer! 


The Timken-Detroit Axle Company, Detroit 32, Michigan 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER ON TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE LUBRICATION 





The Timken-Detroit Axle Company 
100 Clark Street, Detroit 32, Michigan 


Gentlemen: Please send me free illustrated literature on Timken-Detroit Axle Lubrication. 


NAME 





ADDRESS —_—_ 





CITY STATE. 





l operate (Number of trucks.) 
































It’s a farm market, the richest on earth. It’s a mass market, 
dominated by farmers. You can’t sell Mid-America without 
the farmer—nor the magazine that concentrates on him alone. 


Cappers aa 


(Capper TS if 





armer 


..SeUS MID AMERICA 


the richest farm market on earth! 
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. . . Longshoremen 
in rivalry on West Coast 


they probably would lose many mem. 
bers and possibly their contracts in ip. 
dustry. 

Shipping promises to be an import. 
ant field of operation if and when left. 
wing unions set out to sabotage the de. 
fense program. A battle is starting in this 
industry, with the left-wing Longshore. 
men’s Union headed by Harry Bridges 
trying to prevent the rival AFL union 
from .moving into San Francisco. One 
shipping line there had signed an agree- 
ment with the AFL _ Longshoremen, 
breaking the virtual monopoly that left. 
winger Bridges has had on the West 
Coast. 

On the East Coast, officials of | the 
AFL Longshoremen’s Union blamed a 
New York dock strike on Communist in- 
fluences among the members of | the 
AFL union. Leaders of the wildcat strike 
denied that Communists were involved, 
however, saying that the walkout was 
a rank-and-file protest aimed at getting 
a larger pay raise than the 10-cent 
boost negotiated by top union officials, 

The dock strike at first gave comfort 
to Communists, since military shipments 
for Korea and Europe were delayed. 
Communist unions in Europe thanked 
the New York dock strikers for their in- 
terference with U.N. military prepara- 
tions. However, the strikers eliminated 
that issue with a decision to handle 
cargoes on military docks, while continu- 
ing for a time their picketing of other 
docks. Also, the strikers said that they 
would end the walkout if a fact-finding 
board took over the dispute. 

Electrical equipment is another in- 
dustry being watched by federal off- 
cials to see if left-wing unions have 
much strength today. Threats of a strike 
against General Electric plants have 
been issued recently by the left-wing 
United Electrical Workers. This union, 
with Bridges’s Longshoremen and others, 
was expelled from the CIO on charges 
of Communist domination. 

General Electric warned the UE lead- 
ers that the company was prepared to 
face a long strike rather than grant a 
larger pay raise to the left-wing group 
than had been negotiated with the CIO 
Electrical Workers and other unions in 
the company’s plants. The company 
pointed out that the left-wing union had 
contracts covering only a small fraction 
of the company’s plants. 

Copper mines saw the left-wing 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers return to 
work under court orders, then settle for 
a WSB-approved raise. Federal off- 
cials decided then that the left-wingers 
were not ready for a wave of strikes. 
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Where your health is concerned, 
Nickel is concerned. 

Suppose you need aureomycin 
or penicillin or almost any of the 
new ‘‘wonder drugs.’’ Corrosion- 
resisting Nickel alloys figure im- 
portantly in the equipment that 
makes them so readily available. 

Suppose you need an X-ray or 
an operation. X-ray cassettes are 
made of Nickel containing alloys. 
As are many surgical instru- 
ments. Also the sterilizers that 
keep those instruments immacu- 
lately clean. 


If you're a patient, Nickel alloys are never further away than the hypo- 
dermic needle that eases your pain . . . the instrument and utensil 
sterilizers, lined with Monel, that help protect you against infection 
... the fracture appliances that help put you on the mend. 










If you're a doctor, ‘‘Your Unseen Friend”’ is with 
you whenever you pick up a surgical instrument 
or prescribe penicillin, aureomycin, or some simi- 
lar drug. Nickel alloys are in the sterilizers that 
keep your instruments immaculately clean . . . in 
the processing equipment that assures the purity 
and high-yield production of ‘‘wonder drugs.”’ 


Whether you're a doctor... 


or a nurse... 
or a patient... 





alloys. 


Important as this Nickel is to 
you, you seldom see it. It’s so often 
intermixed with other metals to 
add special properties. 


Even though you do not see this 
Nickel you can see why it is 
important to your present and 
future welfare. And why it is 
called, ‘‘Your Unseen Friend.’’ 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


\ C 4 e | «» Your — Friend 


TRADE MARK 


© 1951, T.1.N. Co. 


If you’re a nurse, ‘‘Your Unseen Friend’’ is with 
you whenever you take a pulse, or bathe a patient, 
or change a bed. Your watch spring, the water 
heater, the equipment used to sterilize hospital 
bedding —they’re all made of Nickel containing 


you have an “Unseen Friend” in Nickel 





Se 


For the Inquiring Mind: Where does 
Nickel come from—who made this 
friendly metal useful, valuable? How 
is it possible to raise tons of ore thou- 
sands of feet and produce Nickel for 
your ever expanding world of wonders? 

This romance of men, mines, and 
machines, of developing resources, 18 
in your free copy of ‘‘The 
Romance of Nickel.’’ 
Write, The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., 
Dept. 485a, New York 5, 
Nak: 




























































Quality Sticks Out All Over 
in 


EASTERN’S 
ATLANTIC 
BONE 


Yes, the quality features of Atlantic Bond are genuinely out- 
standing. f j 
It’scrisper! It’s whiter! It’s brighter! It’s the crackling busi- 
nesslike paper that’s engineered to make you a better letter- 
head . .. make your office forms show better performance. 
Add to Atlantic’s tru-white and cream, twelve business- 
planned and business-tested colors and you have the perfect 
combination for business paper standardization. — x 
The price? It’ll please you as well as the quality. Isn’t it 
just good business then to ask your printer for the paper 
lanned for your business needs? Specify Atlantic Bond. 
Enaist on seeing this genuinely watermarked E of distinction. 


EASTERN CORPORATION « BANGOR « MAINE 








Nebraska offers 


great opportunity 
as plant location 


~ 


In this debt-free state 
where old-fashioned 
Americanism still pre- 
vails, you will find— 





e splendid labor 
p e cheap electric power 

| e abundant natural gas 
: | eno tax shackles 











In all the world there is no 
place like Boca Raton— 
it stands alone, unparalleled 
with magnificent facilities 
for golf, fishing, tennis, water 
skiing, bathing, all sports — 
with activities for every age 
and hour, dancing, enter- 
+ tainment, films and so much 
‘S  more. Special rates to Jan. 19. 


4X Opens Nov. 26th 
NEivBoca Sinton, HOTEL AND CLUB 
J 


4y Q BOCA RATON, FLORIDA 
b RESERVATIONS NOW BEING ACCEPTED. 


Seat, Contact hotel,travelagent orSchine es, bos 
'@; Hotels; in N. ¥., MU. 8-010; Chi., Ee 


ew? 6=—sO AN. 38-6222; Det., WO. 3-520. 


Low-cost trouble-free 
Operation 


Write this division of state 


gorernment for specific 
information. Dept. R3 


NEBRASKA RESOURCES DIVISION 


STATE CAPITOL Gi Tere) G 

























News-Lines ' 





YOU CAN perhaps count on getting 

steel to build a new chemical plan 
next year. Officials of the National Pro. 
duction Authority say that the chemica 
industry probably will receive mor 
structural steel for building new plants 
in the first quarter of 1952. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of 

chemicals and other products cop. 
taining lead and zinc, raise price cei. 
ings to reflect higher prices of thes 
metals previously approved. The Office 
of Price Stabilization authorizes such 
adjustments for lead and zine products, 


* * * 


YOU CAN continue to use an ey. 

port license to ship goods from At. 
lantic Coast ports even though the |i. 
cense was due to expire on or after 
October 18. The Office of International 
Trade extends the valid period for these 
licenses because of the tie-up of cargo 
movements from Eastern ports by the 
longshoremen’s strike. The licenses may 
be used up to 30 days after termination 
of the work stoppage. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably get the Na- 

tional Labor Relations Board to 
brand as illegal the picketing of your 
plant by a union when the Board has 
certified another union as bargaining 
agent for your employes. NLRB finds 
that a union violated the Taft-Hartley 
Act by picketing an employer who was 
already dealing with another union 
designated as bargaining representative. 
The second union is ordered by the 
Board to stop its picketing. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get permission from the 

Atomic Energy Commission to use 
some additional patents owned by the 
Government. The Commission an- 
nounces that it will grant nonexclusive 
royalty-free licenses on 25 more patents. 
Information about them can be obtained 
from the U.S. Patent Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a producer of coal or 

coke, receive special priorities as- 
sistance to obtain materials for mainte- 
nance, repair and operating supplies. 
Use of such priorities assistance is 
authorized by NPA. The same procedure 
can be used to get materials for minor 
additions to plants. The new order pet 
mits these fuel producers to rate to then- 
selves orders for limited amounts of both 
controlled and noncontrolled materials. 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions 


YOU CANNOT expect to delay pay- 

ment to the Government of the 
amount that it claims, under a renegoti- 
ated contract, until after a decision by 
the Tax Court on your petition for a re- 
view. A federal district court rules that 
an appeal for review does not restrain 
the Government from collecting exces- 
sive profits from a contractor. The court 
adds, however, that if the Tax Court up- 
holds the contractor, he can get a refund. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect the Labor 

Board to intervene in a jurisdic- 
tional dispute in the construction in- 
dustry if both the employer and the 
unions involved have agreed to refer the 
case for arbitration to a joint board set 
up for handling such disputes, NLRB 
also indicates that this rule will apply to 
an agreement to submit a jurisdictional 
dispute to a private agency for a final 
and binding settlement. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on retooling 

your plant any time soon. The De- 
fense Production Administrator says no 
major retooling will be allowed for six 
or eight months because of the shortage 
of machine tools. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT sell above specified 

dollars-and-cents price ceilings 
wooden boxes, crates and other wooden 
containers made in Eastern, Southern 
and Central States. The new ceilings are 
set by OPS. 


* * © 


YOU CANNOT legally buy any im- 

ported pig lead without an alloca- 
tion authorization from NPA. The agency 
puts all such imports under allocation 
control to assure wider distribution of 
the imported metal. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on getting 
as much tinplate for export in the 
first quarter of 1952 as in the past. OIT 
announces that the first-quarter export 
licensing quota of tinplate for food pack- 
ing and petroleum packaging is being 
reduced to 115,000 tons. The 1950 
quarterly average was 123,000 tons. 





Conclt:sions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail U.S. News & 
Wortp REPoRT, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
asic material. 
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MP || exhaust excess 


[-] Please send me a copy of your FREE BOOKLET “How To 
Plan Your Ventilating System” 






heat, odors 
and bad air’ 


“ 


Gas fumes, generated heat, and used air in the gas com- 
pressor room of Chicago Screw Co. are now quickly, 
quietly, positively removed with an easily-installed ILG 
Self-Cooled Motor Propeller Fan. Result—a clean, fresh, 
invigorating atmosphere in keeping with the modernity of 
this new industrial building. Atmospheric conditions in 
your home, office, business, or industrial building can be 
similarly improved with ILG equipment. See your dealer, 
send coupon, or phone our nearby Branch Office (consult 
classified directory) for help on your ventilating problem. 


VENTILATION 






FREE! Helpful 32-Page Guide 









Address 


Pree { New Bul- 


letin with diagrams, 





City 


data and complete 
information. Send 


State coupon now. 
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Britain's Conservatives think 
business taxes inherited from 
Socialists are too low, plan to 
slap on an excess-profits tax. 

- Even then, British companies 
probably will pay lower taxes 
than U.S. companies, which al- 
ready are under EPT system. 

New American corporate rates 
go up to 70 per cent. Britain's top 
tax on corporations is 52.75 per 
cent, and few pay that much. 


In a Britain that was Socialist for 
six years, the Government imposes 
taxes on incomes of corporations that 
are less drastic than the taxes imposed 
by the Government of capitalist U. S. 

In the U.S., Government follows a tax 
policy of soaking the corporation and 
dealing less harshly with individuals. In 
Britain, the policy is to soak the indi- 
vidual and to deal less harshly with 
corporations—as the geese that lay the 
golden eggs. 

Difficult as are her financial problems, 
Britain, until now, has avoided an ex- 
cess-profits tax. Conservative Winston 
Churchill is planning to impose such a 
tax. Even so, the prospect is that British 
corporations will fare better than Amer- 


ican corporations when tax collectors 
get through. 
Along with the excess-profits tax, 


there will be other tax changes designed 
to provide some relief for British cor- 
porations. The British, Conservatives and 
Socialists alike, recognize a need for re- 
investment of earnings to maintain the 
country’s industrial structure. 

The two systems of corporation 
taxes, American and British, are far 
apart, as the chart on this page shows. 
In a few particulars, the British law 
is tougher. For example, Britain’s rules 
governing the write-off of business- 
expansion costs for tax purposes is less 
generous than the U.S. rules. By and 
large, however, taxes fall more lightly 
on British companies than on Ameri- 
can companies. 

No British company pays more than 
52.75 per cent of its profits in taxes. 
Nearly all of them pay much less than 
that. The U.S. regular rate alone goes 
up to 52 per cent, and the excess-profits 
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HOW TAXES SOAK U.S. COMPANIES 









Firms Keep Less of Earnings Than in Britain 


tax is on top of that. Some American 
companies, under the new tax law, will 
have to pay the Government 70 per cent 
of their 1952 profits. 

Size of earnings does not affect the 
corporate tax rate in Britain. In U.S., a 
company with big profits pays a higher 
effective rate than a company with small 
earnings. 

British law penalizes the company 
that pays dividends. Pressure there is 
on the side of plowing the profits back 
into the business. U.S. law provides a 
penalty tax on the company that fails to 
pay out a substantial part of its profit in 
dividends. 

In part, the British avoid “double tax- 
ation” of dividend income. That is in 
sharp contrast to the U.S. system, which 
imposes the full amount of corporate 


taxes on profit when it is earned and 
then taxes it again as personal income 
when it is paid out in the form of divi- 
dends to the stockholder. So far as dis- 
tributed earnings are concerned, the 
regular income tax paid by a British 
company is paid for, and in the name 
of, the stockholder. He gets credit for 
that payment on his personal income 
tax. The system amounts to a withhold- 
ing tax on dividends, much like the 
U.S. withholding tax on workers’ pay. 

That is an important point to remem- 
ber in measuring the business tax bur- 
den in the two countries. Americans often 
make the mistake of considering the 
British withholding tax on dividends as 
part of the corporation’s own tax. 

As a practical matter, the Ameri- 
can tax will sometimes run half again as 


Corporation Taxes: Easier in Britain 


A British company earns the 
treg ecuivalent of $1,000,000. 


$ 100,000 


It pays a profits tax of 10 
per cent on the full a- 
mount of its earnings . 


Of remaining $900,000, 
company retains 60 per 
cent. It declares the rest 
as dividends on which 
there is an extra profits 


tax of . 102,857 


€ 
Total profits tax 


On $540,000 of retained 
profit, company pays 47.5 
per cent income tax* . 


Company’s total tax . 


202,857 


256,500 


459,357 





An American company at, 
earns $1,000,000. os. 


Regardless of how much 
it declares in dividends, 
it pays the regular corpo- 
rate tax, under new 1952 
rates, of: 


30 per cent on the 


first $25,000 $ 7,500 
52 per cent on the 
remaining $975,000 . 507,000 
Total regular tax 514,500 
e 
Assuming the company’s 
profits are up sharply 
over pre-Korea period, it 
pays an excess-profits 
tax that may go up to 180,000 
* 
Company’s total tax . 694,500 





Remaining for dividends 
and reinvestment . . | $540,643 


*British company, unlike U.S. com- 
pany, also withholds stockholders’ 











personal taxes on dividend income. 


Remaining for dividends 
and reinvestment . . 


$305,500 
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the incomparable 


| Burroughs FE 
Sensimatic 
accounting machine 


SERIES 200 





Providing more of the answers that are 


helping America get things done! 





Today America has to get big things changes from one job to another in- 
done —in a hurry. Never before has effi- stantly—at a turn of the job selector 
cient production been so vital... never knob. 

before have production goals been so And, with all its unique advantages, the 
ambitious. Sensimatic costs hundreds of dollars 


less than any other accounting machine 
which even begins to approach its 
usefulness. 


More production requires more facts— 
more on-time information for formu- 
lating productive plans . . . for con- 
trolling efficient operations. The versatile Burroughs Sensimatic can 
help your business get the answers you 


American business is getting these facts need, for the production America needs 


from the sensational new Burroughs right now. 
Sensimatic with multiple registers. 

: : ; Call your Burroughs office for 2 demon- 
The Sensimatic meets the accounting stration today —see how you can start 
requirements of every business. Its ex- getting more things done tomorrow. 
clusive ‘mechanical brain” guides it Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 


with amazingly swift simplicity. It Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Here’s the source 


of Sensimatic magic! 
This is the Sensimatic’s mechanical brain—the WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE’S 


control panel that directs it through any four | 
Separate accounting operations in any combi- 
nation. The operator turns a knob—the Sensi- 


4 
matic is ready for any job! Any number of 
control panels can be used in a single machine. 
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“What if you your business lost its ‘memory’ 








1 “SEE THESE ASHES? Theyre my accounts receivab le. my tax records, my 
inventory and payroll records—the ‘memory’ of my firm. I can’t operate a 
business that has lost its ‘memory. 








2 “| THOUGHT this fireproof 3 “AND THIS heavy- walled, 4“SURE IHAD fire insurance! 


building was a guarantee of — old unlabeled safe fooled me, But in order to collect fully 
protection. I didn’t know — too. Such safes act as incin- I've got to prepare a proof- 
Eitines like this only wall- — erators once the temperature of-loss statement. Could you 
in and intensify a blaze that gets above 350°F...only},as_— do _it if your records were 
starts inside an office. hot as a match flame. They destroyed?” 


Mosler **A’’ Label Record Safe 
with built-in money chest for 
combined protection against It’s 


fire and burglary 


cremate records. 


You’re risking the entire future of your business if you keep 
irreplaceable records in an old, unlabeled safe or metal 
cabinet. Imagine vourself suddenly deprived of your accounts 
receivable ledgers. your tax and inventory records and other 
vital papers. You'd be up against it and no mistake! 
Remember this fact: 43 out of 100 businesses 
that lose their records by fire never reopen. 








Stop gambling right now! Get positive protection for your 
records and the future of your business with a modern 
MOSLER “A” LABEL RECORD SAFE. The “A” Label tells you 
that this safe has passed the independent Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. severest test for fire, impact and explosion. 
the world’s best record protection! Look for this label 
on your safe. 


* Mosler Safe “”” 
Since ead 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


World’s largest builders of safes and vaults . . . Mosler built the U. S. Gold Storage Vaults 
at Ft, Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


Consult classified tele- 
phone directory for 
name of the Mosler 
dealer in your city or 
mail coupon NOW 
for informative, free 
booklet 
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The Mosler Safe Company 

Department U-11, Hamilton, Ohio 

Please send me free booklet giving the latest authentic information on how 
to protect the vital records on which my business depends. 


NAME... cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecs POSITION. ......eeeee- ° 
FIRM, NAME... .cccccccccccccccccccecceccccccccccccccsececcccceccceseseees 
ADDRESS. ...cccccccccccces eoccccce eee ccce rece crcccccsccccseseccseeees . 
CITY..... oc cccccccccccccccccccs ocecccccccces ZONE....... STATE. .cccccces ° 


~~ 
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-- On 1 million dollars: 
British tax of $459,357 


high as the British tax on companies 
with similar earnings. To give details 
on how the tax works out for the British 
and American companies used as ex- 
amples in the chart: 

A British company earns the equiva- 
lent of 1 million dollars in profit. 

Against that, a flat profits tax of 10 per 
cent applies. That cuts the company’s 
earnings down to $900,000. 

Then there is an extra profits tax of 
40 per cent on that portion of the $900,- 
000 which is paid out in dividends. The 
tax applies to the amount actually dis- 
bursed. Say this company declares a 
dividend of $360,000, of which it dis- 
burses $257, 143 to stockholders and pays 
a profits tax of $102.857. That amounts 
to 40 per cent naid out. which is about 
typical in Britain. 

Total profits tax on this company is 
$202,857. 

On top of that, the company has to 
pay a 47.5 per cent income tax on the 
$540,000 of retained earnings. That is 
$256.500. 

Total tax on the company, thus, is 
$459,357. 

It pays dividends of $257,143, on 
which it withholds the stockholder’s per- 
sonal tax. 

It retains, after taxes and dividends, 
$283,500 for reinvestment. 

Total for dividends and reinvestment: 
$540,643. 

An American company also earns | 
million dollars. Under the new rates for 
1952 just voted by Congress, it pays a 
regular income tax of $514,500. That 
consists of 30 per cent of the first $25,- 
000 and 52 per cent on $975,000. 

The excess-profits tax is on top of 
that. If this company shows a sharp in- 
crease in profits over those of pre-Korea 
years, this extra tax can take as much as 
18 per cent of total profits, or $180,000. 

That makes the American company’s 
total tax $694,500. How much of what's 
left is paid out in dividends does not af- 
fect the amount of the tax. 

This means that the American com- 
pany has $305,500 left for dividends 
and reinvestment, against $540,643 for 
the British company. 

The American company pays an effec- 
tive tax rate of 69.45 per cent. The Brit- 
ish company’s effective rate is 45.94 per 
cent. 

For companies in different circum- 
stances, these figures could vary. 

Suppose, for example, a British com- 
pany earning | million dollars were to 
plow the whole amount of its profit back 
into the business, paying no dividends 
at all. Its tax, in that case, would rise to 
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o 0 GAS TOOAY/ 

















not af- ats 
com- : : . 7 : 
idends ly 1s difficult to picture what modern America would be like without 
13 for gasoline. Imagine—more than forty-nine million motor vehicles 
brought to a standstill. No fire engines, police cars or grocery trucks 
effec- would move—a complete transportation paralysis could result. 
» Brit- Most of the thousands of filling stations are dependent on trucks and 
)4 per trailers for their supplies. Many, many other businesses are similarly 
dependent upon truck delivery. 
ircum- Pressure groups and competitive interests are urging punitive tax laws 
and penalties against the motor transport industry. Unless such moves 
com- are counteracted by clear thinking citizens, there could be an epidemic 
ere to of “No Gas” signs in America. 
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Sales and Service Coast to Coast in the United States and Canada 


‘PORT 




















In Chicago...It’s 
IDIRAIRIE 


WHERE THE LOOP 
MEETS THE LAKE 


Owner Management assures 





you. of personalized service 


amid quiet, luxurious comfort 


. and,it costs no more. 








Prefabricated home 
construction con- 
tinues to outgain 
other home building. 
The swing is unmis- 
takable. Lenders, 
builders, realtors find 
prefabrication the 
economical, profitable 
way to meet housing 
needs. Get FREE 
booklet, ‘Build better 
—build sooner.” 







Build better | 


Baihd sanser 
with 


PRE SHES SCAR OR 









PREFABRICATED HOME | 
MANUFACTURERS’ INSTITUTE | 


907 20th St. N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 








You will ENJOY | 
pleasant, vigorous | 


VIBRATORY MASSAGE 


with the Genuine f ee. 
Battle Creek ~f— 
HEALTH = | 


BUILDER | 


“TOPS” for 
the Home, for Athletic Clubs, 
for Reducing Salons—for MEN and WOMEN ! 


Enjoy the relaxing, stimulating benefits of effi- 
cient vibratory massage’ Health Builder gives 
you pleasant, scientific deep-tissue manipulation 
— ‘at the snap of a switch.”’ Helps weight and 
figure problems, muscle-toning, blood circula- 
tion. Widely used in Health Institutions. Built 
for years of service—fully guaranteed. WRITE 
today for literature and 
new booklet, ‘BE GOOD 
TO YOURSELF!” 





| 


EQUIPMENT CO. | 


Battle Creek 46, Mich. 
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.. . Lower tax rate 
for smaller U.S. firms 


$527,500. That’s because the entire tax 
would fall on the company itself, none 
on the stockholder. 

At the other extreme, say a British 
company that earned a million dollars 
distributed the full amount of earnings 
remaining after the profits tax. Its tax 
then would drop to $357,140, but stock- 
holders would pay a great deal more. 

An American company could pay as 
little as $514,500 on a million dollars of 
profit. That would be the amount it 
would owe the Government if it had a 
cut in earnings below the pre-Korea pe- 
riod and, for that reason, had no excess- 
profits tax to pay. 

A smaller American company pays 
lower tax rates. A company earning 
$100,000 might pay as little as $46,500. 
If this same company were to be hit by 
the full effect of the excess-profits tax, 
it would have to pay $64,500. 

A British company earning $100,000, 
assuming dividends of 40 per cent, 
would pay $45,936. 

These examples make it clear that, ex- 
cept in extreme cases, Britain’s Socialist 
taxes are easier on business than are 
American capitalist taxes. 

In other tax fields, British rates are 
much stiffer than those in U. S. 

For example, an English family of 
four pays a personal tax of $1,304 on a 
net income of $5,000 a vear. Such an 
American family pays $844. A $10,000 
family in Britain pays $4,217, against 
$2,104 in U.S. The British tax on $25,- 
000 is $15,747, compared with $7,508 
in U.S. 

British excises, too, are far beyond 
the scale of American excises. 

The one big exception is the corpora- 
tion tax. Mi. Churchill’s Conservative 
Party intends to close the gap to some 
extent. The party, in promising a new ex- 
cess-profits tax, says it will be guided in 
part “by study of the American system.” 





Some Concerns 
Miss Tax Shift 


Withholding taxes on workers’ wages 
and salaries were scheduled to go up 
from 18 to 20 per cent on the first pay- 
day in November. But employers were 
caught on short notice, and a good many 
are reported to have failed to make the 
change on time. 

Some of those who missed the dead- 
line are asking what they should do now 
to stay out of trouble with the tax col- 
lector. 








| THE PENCIL OF TOMORROW 


RICHARD BEST PENCIL CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 











| 
| Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 





Dividend No. 40 
on Common Stock 





A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
per share has been declared, payable 
December 22, 1951, to holders of 
record at the close of business on 
December 6, 1951 on the Common 
Stock of Atlas Corporation. 

WaLTeR A. PETERSON. Treasurer 


October 31, 1951. 























Send This Issue 
To your Friends 


|... WITHOUT CHARGE 





| U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT a 
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Washington 7, D. C, 
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Best for hospitals, factories, schools, 
stores, office buildings. Fast dry- 
ing, soft, absorbent, lint-free, eco- 
nomical. Available through your 
local merchant. Write for samples. 
Address Dept. U-15. 


Also ask about the revolutionary 
new Nibroc Paper Bath Towel. 


A PRODUCT OF 


rota 
[nig mys inp any 


Berlin, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 


150 CAUSEWAY STREET, BOSTON 14, MASS, 

















—— Se 
ler Business 
2 ashinglon 


LitheWaridinan 


More and more, visiting exec- 
utives in Washington are staying 
at the Wardman Park. Suites are 


available for conferences or 
entertainment. Government and 
business offices are near at 
hand. Yet facilities are designed 
for full relaxation after a bysy 
day—overlooking acres of pri- 
vate park. 


Vurdinuan Stink 


HOTEL 


CONNECTICUT AVENUE 
at WOODLEY RCAD, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 6&, D. C. 


Frank E. Weakly, president 


NOVEMBER 9, 1951 
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. .. No trouble if 
‘reasonable effort’ is made 


The answer, obtained from headquar- 
ters of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
in Washington, is this: 

Any employer who failed to change 
the withholding rate on the first payday 
in November should try to make it by 
the second payday. 

There is to be no trouble with the 
collector for any employer who _ has 
made, and continues to make, “every 
reasonable effort” to comply. 

Employers should not double up on 
the withholding on the second payday 
to make up for having failed to raise 
the rate on the first payday. 

They do not need to make any special 





-U. S. Rubber Co. 
MAKING OUT THE PAY ROLL 
. at a new withholding rate 


report to the collector of internal reve- 
nue. 

On the next quarterly withholding re- 
turn to be filed by the employer, he 
should report the exact amount with- 
held, just as if he had changed the rate 
on time. That return is due on Jan. 31, 
1952. 

Any company that still has not re- 
ceived the new withholding tables 
should get them immediately. They are 
available at the office of any collector 
of internal revenue. 

A worker whose employer has failed 
to withhold as much as the law requires 
will not be forgiven any part of his 
tax. If the amount withheld at the end 
of the year is not sufficient to cover 
the full amount of the employe’s 
income tax, he will be expected to pay 
the difference along with his final re- 
turn for 1951, due by March 15, 1952. 


for all the family 


: - hy dad ictily 


aqnavwox 
adio - phonograph | 


BETTER SIGHT...BETTER SOUND...BEFTER BUY 
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For Production or 


Distribution the Sacramento 
Heartland offers a strategic, central 


location . . . plenty of power and 
water .. . room to grow and markets 
to grow on. Specific advantages 
which may apply to your 
business are outlined in “The Land 
the Lord Remembered”, a new 16-page 
brochure available on request. Write 
Industrial Dept., Sacramento Chamber 
of Commerce, P.O. Box B-1864, 
Sacramento, California. 


\” SACRAMENTO 
HEARTLAND 





rte, Colfernia. 
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Upward pressure is developing on 
prices of goods and services in which 
labor is an important element of cost, 
even though the supply of goods gen- 
erally is large and consumers are spend- 
ing cautiously. 

Retail food prices rose to a record high 
on October 15, though prices received 
by farmers were 5 per cent below Feb- 
ruary. Retail food prices will be still 
higher in 1952, officials predict, yet 
prices received by the farmer will 
average about the same as this year. 
Partly blamed for this are higher 
labor costs of food processors, handlers, 
wholesalers and retailers. 

Hourly earnings of employes in food- 
marketing activities averaged 7 per 
cent higher in the first seven months 
of 1951 than in the year 1950. Keen 
demand for labor in other industries, 
plus another round of wage increases, 
promises to keep rates of pay moving 
up in the various stages of food mar- 
keting. Labor cost in food market- 
ing makes up about a quarter of the 
cost of a market basket of food bought 
at retail. 

Manufacturers’ prices of industrial 
goods, steady in recent wéeks, are 
likely to be forced a bit higher by the 
seventh postwar round of wage in- 
creases, soon to be touched off by a 
raise to steelworkers. 

Building costs, at a record high in Sep- 
tember, are being inflated by ever- 
higher wage rates. A home that cost 
$10,000 to build in 1939 cost a record 
$23,800 in September, 1951, or 5 per 
cent above a year earlier. Union wage 
scales of building-trades workers are 
up 4 per cent so far this year and will 
rise further in another round of gen- 





MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity— 





eral wage increases. Higher prices for 
steel, brought about by a rise in steel 
wages, will add to production costs of 
metal products used in building. So 
will a new wage increase paid by 
companies making those metal prod- 
ucts. 

Prices of basic commodities, little af- 
fected by rising wage costs, show al- 
most no sign of upward pressure. The 
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sensitive-commodity index of the 
BLS has been falling slowly since mid- 
October. 

The U. S. money supply, shown in the 
top chart, rose to a record high of 178 
billions on October 1. Its growth is 
helping to support demand for goods 
despite their higher prices. A further 
growth in money supply is probable 
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as both business and the Government 
borrow from banks to finance part of 
their capital needs under the defense 
program, thus bringing new deposit 
money into existence. 

Supply of consumer goods remains 
ample. Inventories of department 
stores, down 2 per cent in September, 
were only 11 per cent below their 
April high. 

Consumer appetite for goods remains 
jaded. Sales at department stores 
dipped to 298 on the indicator in the 
week ended October 27 and averaged 
about 303 for the month, lowest since 
June. 

Industrial activity is expanding slowly, 
gains in defense output being largely 
offset by slack demand for consumer 
goods and Government limits on out- 
put in some industries. In September, 
industrial activity was only 4 per cent 
above September, 1950. Output of 
passenger cars was 35 per cent below 
a year earlier. Output was down 55 
per cent for radio and TV sets, 27 
for appliances, 20 for furniture and 
13 for textiles. 

Defense orders for procurement and 
construction were placed to the tune 
of 9 billions in the third quarter, mak- 
ing a total of 44.4 billions in the 15 
months since June, 1950. 

Wage increases growing out of the de- 
fense program are to go on seeping 
into the structure of business costs, 
forcing average prices gradually up- 
ward in spite of plentiful supplies 
of most goods. The gradual rise in 
wages and prices is likely to last as 
long as major industries find it nec- 
essary to produce to the limit of 
their capacity. 


AG. SEPT. ~—sOLT. BEE. 
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Delicate as a three foot putt—Monroe’s famous “Velvet Touch” 
Adding Machine, with the lightest yet most positive stroke ever to ease an operator’s job. 


Small wonder as business today fights an ever 












increasing flood of figures, smart businessmen 
stay ahead... and on top of them... by choosing 


more and more Monroe Adding Machines. 


Glareless, Cushion-topped Keys save 
eyes, nerves, effort 


High Speed Cycling keeps ahead of the 
fastest operator 


Streamlined Design assures effortless, 


PO 


Monroe Adding Machine 


one-hand operation with ‘Velvet Touch” Keyboard 
Stepped-up Safety Keyboard minimizes 
chances of error 
- Many Models both 8 and 10 columns, 
narrow and wide carriages 


xt 


M O N RO |= MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


ADDING © CALCULATING * BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 
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Crimson Chops in 


SOUTHERN 


Cover crops that provide year-round grazing, like 

crimson clover, blue lupine, ladino and lespedeza are 

painting a prosperous present and a rosy future for the 

livestock raisers and dairy farmers of the South. 

These magical crops, which nourish the soil as 

abundantly as they feed the cattle, are one of many 

developments that have more than tripled 

Southern City’s agricultural income in the past ten years. 
The four associated electric power companies 

of The Southern Company system are working 

constantly with county agents, universities 

and agricultural experiment stations to encourage 

farm mechanization, wider diversification of crops, 

greater prosperity for the farmer. 





B Cry. USA. 


“Southern City,” U.S.A. Our way of expressing as 
one unit the vast Southeast area of 100,000 square miles 
and 6,300,000 people served by the four associated 
electric power companies of The Southern Company system. 
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Symbol of the South’s rising agricultural prosperity 
is the mechanical cotton picker. Greater farm mech- 
anization and diversification, encouraged by the 
four operating companies of The Southern Company 
system, are building greater prosperity for the area 
which comprises “Southern City,” U.S.A. 
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he entire nation is watching Southern City’s 


remarkable progress in agriculture, industry, commerce. 
Over 100,000 stockholders of The Southern Company, 
located in every state in the Union, are vitally interested 
because this progress assures a constant and growing 
demand for electric power—a demand which, by 
conservative estimate, will be doubled in the next ten years. 


The South and The Southern Company 
are both growing ... together! 


Write the agricultural development departments of any of the four 
operating companies for further information. 


Operating companies associated with The Southern Company 











ALABAMA POWER COMPANY 
Birmingham, Alabama 

GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 
Atlanta, Georgia 

GULF POWER COMPANY 
Pensacola, Florida 

MISSISSIPP! POWER COMPANY 


The 
Southern Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 











Gulfport, Mississippi 









Business Around the World 
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>> Businessmen in London feel better with the Conservatives back in power, but 
not much better. They are disappointed by the small size of Churchill's 
majority. They doubt if he can do much. They foresee no miracles. 

So these are the things British businessmen see ahead: 

Strikes are far more likely than under a Labor Government. Wages are sure 
to rise. Prices will of course go up too. Cut _in food subsidy, though talked 
about before the election, is unlikely, eSpecially with prices rising. Taxes 
will go up, not down. New tax on excess profits will be offset only partially 
by other corporation tax changes. Personal taxes stay high. Economy drive on 
Government expenditures will make big headlines, comforting reading, maybe cut | 
into the bureaucracy a little, yet not make a real dent in a swollen budget. 








>> In short, inflation can be expected to continue in Britain. Welfare state 
is not really to be trimmed by Churchill. Socialized medicine won't be touched. 
Housing program is to be expanded, if Churchill can do it. He'll do his best to. 
get more timber--from Russia, if necessary. Private builders, though, may get 
more of a break than under Labor. Industrial productivity is not suddenly to 
soar under Conservatives. No one expects Churchill to talk workers, hostile to 
Tories, into longer hours. And capital for new plant will remain scarce. Tax 
change, cutting depreciation allowance from 20 years, is not in sight. 

















>> Among the things a British businessman is mildly cheerful about..... 
Freeze on dividends will be ended. No legislation is required for this. 
Steel, trucking industries will be denationalized, though not without a 
tough fight in getting the legislation through Parliament. 
Devaluation of pound will be resisted strongly by Churchill. 
Bulk buying by Government will at least not increase. Trend will be the 
other way. Private trade can breathe easier. But no big changes are feasible. 
Liverpool Cotton Exchange probably will reopen. Tories have promised it. 

















>> Reason many British bankers and industrialists feel let down by election 
results is that they confidently expected a decisive Conservative victory. 

Instead: Here's Labor showing up as Britain's biggest single party. And, 
in the House of Commons, victorious Churchill has only a slender majority, not 
big enough to give Britain a really strong Government, free to act. 

London Stock Market, instead of whooping it up because of Tory victory, 
first did nothing, then went into a tail spin. Outside London, only market 
change of consequence was some steadying in the quotations on the pound sterling. 

Chief gain businessmen see coming from a Conservative victory is freedom 
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to plan ahead somewhat more confidently, go ahead with business decisions. 
There's less danger of sudden governmental action upsetting to business, less 
likelihood of legislation and budgets openly hostile to business and industry. 

Investors, once dividends are unfrozen, assume that company earnings, not 
past dividend rates, will once more be a useful measure of value. And companies 
that have held back dividends presumably will now be more generous with them. 

As far as inflation is concerned, however, there's no reason to look for a 
frontal attack by the Conservatives. They lack the political strength. 





>> It's questionable how much Churchill can do about bulk buying. 

Churchill's promise, written in the Conservative platform, is to "strive to 
restore private trading in food and raw materials." 

First obstacle is that Government bulk buying takes ina lot of territory, 
and has for years. Government agencies do most of the buying of these imported 
items: Meat, butter, eggs, cheese, coffee, Sugar, bananas, wheat, some feeding 
stuffs, cotton, hemp, jute, lumber, zinc, lead, aluminum, finished steel. 

Other obstacles are also sizable. Contracts in Some cases are long-term, 
can't be canceled or amended quickly. British rationing system more or less 
cbligates Government to guarantee supplies. It's doubtful if the Government can 
shift this obligation to private traders. Source of supply, as in the case of 
Argentine meat, Russian grain and timber, is a governmental monopoly. This 
argues for a government monopoly at the buying end. Some British traders, more- 
over, have found that acting for the Government as buying agents under the bulk- 
buying program offers a safe if modest income. They hesitate to change. 

So odds are against a sudden, drastic upheavel of bulk-buying system. 




















>> Unscrambling a nationalized industry is not a simple matter, either. 

Trucking industry, slated for denationalization, illustrates the problem. 

First question is who's to be allowed to buy back the business--those who 
used to run it, or anybody at all? Second question is what value is to be 
placed on trucks, routes, good will, etc.--price Government paid, or more, or 
less? Third question is whether former operators and managers, experienced in 
the business, will have the capital or the inclination to get back in it. 
Fourth question is what earning outlook is when new routes, new clientele will 
have to be found. Finally: What happens if Socialists get back in power? 




















>> In Lancashire, heart of Britain's textile industry, competition from Japan 
is beginning to be a major worry. Trouble for Lancashire, a serious decline in 
British exports of textiles within two or three years, is being predicted. 

Main reason is that British production costs are estimated at three times 
as high as Japan's--higher than before the war, and more rigid as well. 

Temporarily, this difference in costs has been concealed. Japan's capacity 
is still below prewar, for one thing, and as a gesture of co-operation Japan's 
Government has held its exporters back from an all-out trade war. 

Japanese producers, with costs low and prices relatively high, however, are 
set for expansion. There's strong incentive to invest in the industry. 

Solution for Lancashire, when Japan floods the world market, is hinted at 
by the London "Economist" in these terms: U.S.-British-Japanese agreement on 
floor for world textile prices; bilateral deals giving Britain a monopoly in 
technological advances, faster than Japan's, by Britain. 





























certain markets; 
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the BIGGEST tree 


in the world 


[NoT IN SIZE—BUT IN IMPORTANCE] 
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The rubber tree means more to more people than 
any other tree in the world. From it comes the milky 
juice that provides a key to modern living. It is 
a vital raw material which the creative skill of the 
American rubber manufacturers turns into thousands of 
rubber products from latex foam. mattresses to 
giant truck tires. 

To the millions of people of Southeast Asia the 
rubber tree is the chief cash crop. Their standard of 
living depends upon it. 

This tie between Asia and America was 
never more important to both than today — 
when Communism threatens the free world. 
For four years Malayan growers have fi 
faced Red bullets and Red propaganda 





without flinching — while producing 
more rubber than ever before. 
The rubber trees of Malaya are a fortress of 


freedom in Asia for all free nations. 


| Natural Rubber 
Bureau 

} 1631 K STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 

PY. Write for Free Booklet “Natural 

/ Rubber and You’. 















(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 











HE CITIZEN Is entitled to an honest and fair audit 
of his income tax returns. 

The cases of political fixing and incompetence un- 
covered in a few of the branch offices of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue do not reveal the fundamental de- 
fects in our tax administration. 

So long as the Internal Revenue Bureau is part of an 
executive department of the Government, it will always 
be subject to political pressure. 

The rank and file of the Bureau are honest, hard- 
working and efficient. But they are sometimes pre- 
vented from dealing at arms-length with tax returns 
because of a fear of political considerations. 

This is no novel development that concerns only the 
Truman Administration. Back in the 1920’s, under Re- 
publican rule, there were congressional attacks on the 
Internal Revenue Bureau headed by the late Senator 
Couzens of Michigan, Republican. The net effect was 
to produce such intimidation that for years afterwards 
the auditors appeared to be afraid to make decisions 
and too often insisted on passing the buck higher up. 

The top officials of the Treasury and the Internal 
Revenue Bureau are presidential appointees. They 
have such an allegiance to the Administration in power 
that under the regime of the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, the impression was widespread that the 
White House kept in close touch with audits of certain 
taxpayers who happened to be political opponents. 

Rightly or wrongly, these taxpayers complained that 
they were being punished for their political opposi- 
tion. It was quite common to hear businessmen caution 
each other to be careful about what they said publicly 
about the Roosevelt Administration lest an Internal 
Revenue agent appear the next day to ferret out possi- 
ble deficiencies in a tax return. Unfortunately, the tax 
laws and regulations are so complex and at times so 
ambiguous that it is easy to find fault with anybody’s 
income tax return—and cause costly litigation. 


The taxpayer should have a fair deal, and so 
should the Government. Auditing tax returns involves 
the most delicate and intimate relationships between 
the citizen and his Government. The Government needs 
every cent it can collect, and the taxpayer is entitled to 
retain every cent that the law allows him to retain. 
Avoidance of taxes is lawful. Evasion aloné is unlawful. 

There is only one way to insure absolute fairness to 
the taxpayer and to the Government. It is to take the 
Internal Revenue Bureau out of the political system al- 
together. President Truman is to be commended for ac- 


FAIR AUDITS FOR THE TAXPAYER 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 
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cepting the suggestion of Senator Kefauver of Tennes- 
see, Democrat, that the Collectors of Internal Revenue 
be placed under the Civil Service. But that doesn’t go 
far enough. 

The whole Bureau of Internal Revenue should be set 
up by Congress as an independent agency, just as is the 
General Accounting Office. 

Congress 30 years ago created the General Account- 
ing Office to audit the expenditures of the executive 
branch and made the office of Comptroller General a 
15-year appointment. Nobody today can justly say that 
any improper influence has ever been exerted in the 
General Accounting Office. 

The taxpayer deserves to have the audit of his in- 
come tax returns placed on the same basis as that of the 
Government’s own financial affairs. 

Such a system would mean independence for the en- 
tire personnel, a feeling that, no matter what Adminis- 
tration came into power, employees would not be re- 
movable by political influences. 

But there is something even more important—the 
personnel of the Bureau must be better paid. Again and 
again an Internal Revenue agent receiving $4,500 a year 
handles a tax case across the table from a private attor- 
ney who earns many times that sum. 





The answer, however, to the revelations to- 
day is the same as it has been when exposures have 
been made before by congressional committees: take 
the Internal Revenue Bureau out of politics and let the 
personnel deal with the taxpayers as they naturally 
would on a basis of fairness. In the end, the taxpayer 
and the Government both would benefit because 
lengthy litigation and the expense of long-drawn-out 
negotiations would be reduced to the minimum. 

It is true that through the Court of Tax Appeals an 
excellent opportunity is given for impartial review. 
But the average taxpayer cannot afford to go to the Tax 
Court. Nor can he afford the prolonged conferences 
with the Bureau agents who so often transfer the re- 
sponsibility for decision or settlement to the Technical 
Staff above them. 

Our auditors are not permitted to make settlements 
with taxpayers on disputed points in the equitable way 
that the British civil service has always done with the 
British citizen. The Bureau of Internal Revenue needs 
more and not less discretion in applying the provisions 
of law. That’s the way to collect larger revenues and 
the way to build public confidence in the whole system 
of internal revenue collection. 
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Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey— 

ues and 100 Proof. Distilled and Bottled-in-Bond under 
system Supervision of the United States Government. 

© Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 





NO OTHER BOND CAN MATCH THAT KENTUCKY TAVERN TASTE 
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FROM CURLICUES ina little girl’s hair . 


to the dream home she’ll have some 
day, wood serves us all throughout 
our lives. 


But even versatile wood needs an 
assist in meeting a// the needs of 
modern life... and that’s where Mon- 
santo Chemistry comes in. Two quick 
examples: 


Y Monsanto glues provide chemical 
ponds for plywood, huge laminated 
beams and long-span arches, many 
parts of prefabricated structures 
-.. get more good out of wood 





Woods so good for so much 


that would otherwise be wasted. 


Y Lumber, posts and poles give added 
years of service when protected 
against termites and rot with solutions 
of Monsanto’s “penta.” Much of the 
millwork in residential and commer- 
cial buildings is also “penta’’-treated 
for longer life, greater usefulness. 


Wood, always good, is good for so 
much more when it gets the chemical 
assists listed at the right. Monsanto 
Chemical Company, St. Louis 4, Mis- 
souri. In Canada: Monsanto (Canada) 
Limited, Montrea! and Vancouver. 








Lumber, Wood and Defense 
Since wood and lumber are so impor- 
tant to current defense efforts, aay 
assistance contributed by chemicals to 
f 


this versatile structural material is 
particular significance now. 


Poles and Posts last many years longer 
when treated with solutions of Monsanto 
Penta (pentachlorophenol)—they ire 
protected against termites and rot. 
Monsanto Penta is chemically constant; 
its toxicity is always the same, always 
powerful. Doesn’t leach out. 


pmairstncman 





Laminated Beams, bonded with Mon- 
santo glues, provide strength, economy, 
unusual design and working flexibility. 
There are 
applications for Monsanto glues 
mine, phenolic, resorcinol and urea-resin 
adhesives; soybean and casein glues. 


many other wood-bonding 
mela- 





Granulated Wood—mixed with 
Monsanto Resinox* phenolic or Lauxite* 
urea resins—is molded into usable 
shapes and sheets. The finished product 
is moisture-resistant and has all the desir- 
able properties of wood. 


GET MORE INFORMATION .... If you 
are a manufacturer of lumber or wood 
products, additional information on any 
of the following chemical applications 
will be sent on request. Please check: 


Penta, wood preservative for Poles, 
(] Lumber, ( Heavy timbers, 

} Farm structures, posts... [] Plywood 
glues... (1) Furniture glues... () Resinox 
phenolic and Lauxite urea resins for bond- 
ing granulated wood ... [J Laux Rez* 
clear resin primer and sealer, for dimen- 
sional stability ... [ Santobrite,* for 
Sap-stain control. 


crossarms, 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 






Serving Industry... Which Serves Mankind 
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